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‘'The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down allthe barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 


Jolour, to 


of Religion, Country, and 


a “ treat the whole Human_race as one brotherhood, having 
of our spiritual nature.’’—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


one great object—the free development 
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Pews of the Week. 


_J)XHIBITIONS lead the world just now; the 
‘French Government and our own vieing with 
Vesuvius and Mr. Cuarnes Keay in splendours. 
The opening of the Paris Exhibition, however, 
‘has been a collapse. Cold and gloomy weather, 
fog and mad, chaos within the building, disaf 
fection and indifference without: the Emperor 
as fate, slouching, haggard, and sombre, as 
if the ghost of Praxort were dogging him still. 
The very bees of his embroidered throne begin to 
sting. Only his Empress was radiant with smiles 
and courtesies, but, it is whispered, a little over- 
dressed, like a dynasty postiche. In the midst 
of all that brilliant valétaille there was a darkness 
that could be felt. ‘The Emperor took his seat of 
state in a magnificent position, provided for him 
amongst the lumber and imperfect stores of the 
half-finished building ; the whole scene typifying 
very well the mise en scone of Imperial France. 
The French are apt to be unpunctual: the car- 
penters had not swept away their sawdust, the 
exhibitors had not unpacked all their cases, and 
the Emperor was twenty minutes behind time. 
This dereliction of Imperial duty was exactly 
totieed by the business-like English reporters, 
who remember that our clocks refuse to strike 
watil Queen Vicroria has taken her station, well 
knowing that they must be wrong if she is not 
Yet at her post. There were other things for- 
gotten at the Paris Exhibition—such as gaiety 
orspirit—indigenous to France, but at a premium 
Just now: Item, the sunshine, which had not been 
procured for the occasion: Item, truth and veri- 
Similitude : the pinchbeck Casar proclaimed the 
' tobe the Temple of Concord, as if he 
desired to burlesque “the situation; and he 
made fignificant allusions to his “dear cousin,” 
the son of Jerome —who condescends just at pre- 
Gent to hide his likeness to the first NaroLron 
M™ an impenetrable beard, though he has not the 
to conceal his dislike of the man but for 
he would be nothing but a farceur, and 

g but an Altesse. r , 

‘ fact is, that the French capital is not just 
now in a condition for festivities. The Govern- 
ment has put forward a new improvement in the 

of bread, which tells us much. When 
seaeon of difficulty approached, Government 
the price of bread for the public, and made the 
Pay the difference between the fixed 








price and the real cost. The law was praised as 
a grand tribute from the well-to-do class, who 
could pay the tax, to the poor and the people. 
The people had their ‘‘ panem” in those days 
without the ‘ Circenses ;” but unlike Imperial 
Rome, Paris cannot have both together. Your 
Casak now vouchsafes the Circenses in the Ex- 
position, but the “panis” is withdrawn. The 
law regulating the bread-price is repealed, and 
the loaf'is left to ‘the higgling of the market”— 
a reservation being made fur the poor, who 
are to be provided with bread-tickets as in 
1847. The plebs, therefore, is cut off the re- 
duced bread-list, which is only retained for the 
The Government journals, of course, 
are delighted at the wisdom of the new law; 
just as they were delighted at the wisdom of the 
repealed law. 


paupers. 


Cesar shows his face to France, 
and everybody is charmed at-its wisdom and 
beauty. Cazsar turns his back, and the journalists 
are more charmed. 

The resignation of M. Drovyn pr Luvys has 
been followed up by two others of unequal import- 
ance. General Canronert has made way for 
General Perisster. We have already explained 
that General CAnroBertT was a man of merit in 
his profession, but of mediocre abilities; and 
that he was constantly assisted by Bosquet, 
whose republican antecedents lay under Im- 
perial disgrace, and who had obtained service 
in the East only through the intercession of his 
friend. Canropert’s health has given way under 
the trials of his position; his fussy nature has 
worn down under that constant cantering about 
the place with which he endeavoured to supply 
the want of real mastery. The repute of Pexissrer 
is tarnished by the cruel incident of the Dahra, 
but he knows how to strike an enemy, and how to 
make his own soldiers confide in him. 

Still more important is the resignation of Count 
Nessetropg, the Chief Minister of Russia; and 
we cannot dissever it from that of the late French 
Minister. The two men b ‘long to an order which 
has, indeed, acted against the public feeling of 
this country and against the military interests of 
the Western Powers. Some time since we ex- 
plained, we believe with tolerable accuracy, how 
the tendency of the diplomatic profession is to 
constitute its most distinguished members into a 
species of guild; how, when they meet in confer- 
ence, those leading diplomatists feel that they, 
more than their own Governments separately, are 


from their corporate action, have acquired a 
species of allegiance to the guild of diplomacy, 
which influences them in some cases more than 
their allegiance to their own sovereign or to their 
|country. We have little doubt that the pro- 
fessional diplomatists at Vienna would have been 
glad to settle the world in their own way, and 
| that NrsseLrove not less than Drovyn pg Luvys 
jis angry at the wrong-headed obstinacy which 
prefers the authority of the sword to that of the 
| guild. 
| Pianont has died bravely; Lours Naroneon 
|lives; so does Canrrtton. The French official 
journals and their English compeers are in ecsta- 
| sies of sycophancy. At present there is no more 
| to be said than that Pranont and his country had 
| received deep wrongs, and that the ‘dastardly 
‘ assassin” faced certain death to avenge them. 
Our exhibition for the week has been the royal 
| distribution of rewards to the soldiers returnel 
|from the Crimea in the Horse Guards Parade. 
| Her Gracious Magzsrty, in the presence of Lords 
and Commons, Officers of State, and “ distin- 
| guished persons”—the public being kept at a re- 
| spectfial distance--gave to the wounded veterans 
and returned soldiers the medal which is to dis- 
tinguish them. This is an improvement upon 
“recent legislation” in that behalf. Until now 
| the gift of a commission to an occasional sergeant 
was the highest reward for the men enlisted in 
the ranks ; the commission being to him somewhat 
like the elephant-gift to the poor man in India— 
the bounty which ruins him in the cost that it 
entails through the customs of a commission-pur- 
chasing mess. Before now the soldiers were only 
“inspected” by royalty, and allowed to have a 
dinner in the servants’ hall; or on occasions of 
great bravery, a 5/.-note was given to the British 
hero, as a landlord will give 5l. and a dinner to 
his gamekeeper who knocks a poacher on the head 
in plucky style. The soldiers’ battles‘f the East, 
and the public opinion of the country, are teach - 
ing manners to royalty. 
But medals are not the only reward. Death is 


klava, has been killed by the censttre | 
lated upon him. He is one of “the Jona 
thrown over by the Government, to propitia ‘ 
angry public. When it was found thatthe 
chinery would not work in the East, 1 


» 





ruling the world; and many, deriving power 


indignation of the country rose agaipg} atvix 
petent Government, it was necessary to find 


given to some hard-working men in aN 
Captain Curistiz, the Harbour-master at Baty’ omy 
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goats; for they have improved upon the Jewish 
plan of having only one. They provided several, 
from Newcastte to Cnrristre, who are said to 
have “ done it all;” “the system” and Boxer had 
to bear the blame; previous Governments and 
Douwpas were the monsters of iniquity. The 
Sebastopol Committee hes clesed its labours, and 
has, perhaps, proved nothing: more conspicueusly 
than the fact that “ the system” was in the werst 
of conditions— quite enougl» to exonerate the 
officers set to work it in details, but that igewas in 
that state, because successive Cabinets would not 
do their duty in at least maintaining a peace 
establishment in effectual repair. Instead of 
that, they preferred to purchase the favour of 
the Commons by alienating the military means of 
the country—selling, as it were, its armies and 
its forts in order to keep down the Bill. 

The exhibitions in Parliament have hardly come 
up to the Parisian or Vesuvian standard. Lord 
Axpemarce has made another attack upon Minis- 
ters, for not directing the campaign into Prussia, 
with her “ neutrality” and her transit trade. But 
differential duties, search into friendly ships, and 
‘*something else” vaguely hinted by Lord Dsrsy, 
are the only weapons which the Opposition can 
find for bringing Prussia to her senses, while 
Ministers declare that they are afraid of arousing 
enemies in or out of Prussia by any peremptory 
measures. In fact, like Austria, our Ministers 
would do their duty if they dared; but far more 
than the censure of their country or the failure 
of the war, they fear “ a row” in Europe. 

Lord Ex.ensoroven’s long contemplated at- 
tack upon Ministers was also a failure. It turned 
out that he blamed them for not having followed 
that policy which he would have followed if he 
had been War-Minister under Lord Dersy. 
Unlike the jealous provincial theatre-manager, 
he blames them for not using “his thunder,” 
or, in vulgar prose, for not fighting by the 
side of Austria in Wallachia, and instituting 
a new war against Russia in Asia. But as 
the fighting of the Austrians is a presumption, 
and we have quite wars enough on our hand 
without a central Asiatic supplement, we do not 
wonder that the House of Lords declined to 
censure the present Government for not adopting 
the war policy of the Derpy Government that 
did not come into office. 

Lord E:tensoroven’s display came off in a 
very full House, with so many ladies present that 
the meretricious fancy of Lord Repespate 
peevishly compared the scene to a Casino. The 
grand speech consisted of a grand exordium and 
a grand peroration; the middle, which was to 
have been an attack on Lord RaGian and the 
military management of the war, had been omitted 
by the special desire of Lord E:tensoroven’s 
political friends—the Somerset interest being so 
strong on their side. A promising beginning for 
a great cleanser of the Augean stable of party 
and family patronage. An appeal to the a 
to stand up for promotion by merit, because they 
were themselves sitting there by virtue of the 
merit of their ancestors, must have been too much 
even for those to whom it was addressed. Field- 
marshal Exnenporouem gave his plan for the 
campaign—rather late, and decidedly eccentric. 
The whole thing was a smash. The “Casino” 
went away disappointed, and the Government 
are triumphant, and have gained strength by the 
affair. 

Lord Derey was very clever and very paltry as 
usual. His great aim was to damage the ad- 
ministrators of the present system without com- 
mitting himself to anything better. The Govern- 
ment Lords are not very ready debaters, or 
when he talked about Mr. F. Prex’s want of 
previous training for his office, they might have 
reminded him of the pride he once took in certain 
“ diggings” —of a quarter-sessions squire set sud- 
denly to govern the colonies—a third-rate lawyer 
turned into a Home Secretary—and the finances 
of the country consigned to the only Jew in 
England who could not do a sum. Lord Dersy 
refused office three months ago, but now he is 
eager for it. He thinks Lord Patmersron is 
used up, and therefore he now attacks the man 
whom he then sought to make his associate, and 
is ready to fill the Government with the Inca- 


pables whose incapacity he has been forced to 
avow. ‘Toryism apart, how can this man be fit 
to lead 4 nation ? 

Lord Panmure explained last night the new 
plan for the consolidation of the War Depart- 
ments. The statement was Lord PaLmerston’s 
sketchy,plus the details; and one detail is inte- 
resting enough. The “eonsolidation” will result 
inganew division anda new office: the Seeretary 
at}War is to be revived under a new name,as the 
“ exvil” officer of the- Department, representing it 
inythe Commons, making the financial statement,. 
and. peeketing a financial product for himself. 
Also-will there be a master of contracts—a new 
office for whom Lord Panmure has “the right 
man” in his eye. What troublesome “ inde- 
pendent” is to be softened down? 

Sir Wit11m Cray has carried the second 
reading of his Church-rates Bill—a measure which 
does a good thing and a bad thing: it abolishes 
church-rates and authorises pew rents. Mr. Packe 
and Protestantism of the established order, stood 
up against the abolition; Mr. Cowrer, and Pro- 
testantism of the liberal order, stood up against 
pew-rates; and Lord Patmerstoy, wishing the 
question to be settled, sets his face against 
the proposed settlement. Nevertheless, the 
House of Commons was so tired of church- 
rates that it swallowed the pews in order to 

ass the Bill—at least on that second reading 


was suddenly called out of the h 

turned, he said to me—‘ That wa Pelmean tm 
wanted. to see me, to tell me, if Huskisson went he biel 
go too.” TheBDuke continued—'‘ I said Nothing ; t. 
not for me to fire great guns at small birds’ ™m."! 
at that time the opinion of the Duke of Wellington 
will not presume to say that the small bird may I 
subsequent times, have obtained the character and — 
of an eagle;, but, at the time I speak of, the Debe's 
Wellington appears to have entertained the ahied 
have stated.” I 
The Government. had been torpid, but the 
hadi been awake, and they had arrived at the 

sion that it is only by the selection of persons 
public employment on the ground of fit 

from any motives of favour, that the war at 
properly conducted. In that opinion Lord 
rough stated that he fully concurred, and had 
acted upon it when in a position of’ power. 4 great 
change, he added, has gradually come over the prag. 
tice of the constitution of this country. Time 
when speeches in Parliament directed the opin Pi 
the people of the country; but now public opinion 
out of doors influences the conduct of Parlj 

a state of things to be looked upon with apprehen. 
sion, as persons holding irresponsible Positions pos 
sess the power of regulating the conduct of the legis. 
lature. To remedy this evil was the of the 
present motion. Alluding to the duties of govern. 
ments with respect to a campaign, his lordship said 
that it was simply to the Ministers that he meant his 
observations to apply, and that he wamed the House 





it confirmed the principle of the Bill. The majo- 
rity was considerable—217 to 189. Although 
several of the younger Ministers voted in that 


meErRsTON’Ss Cabinet. 
will be your leader.” 

Man proposes and God disposes: while ‘ the 
Powers” are contending, diplomatists plotting, 
and courts parading, Vesuvius bursts forth with 
its molten fires, and man crowds to look upon 
the work of destruction which he cannot ar- 
rest but only admire. For even the de- 
structive work of Nature is beautiful. A clouded 
moon raises her veil to show herself in eclipse, 
and the clouds thunder while the mountain 
pours its slow burning stream across cultivated 
vineyards, and over villages. Many are ruined 
by the visitation, which does not, like a new rail- 
way with ‘“ compulsory clauses,” give compensa- 
tion to landowners or occupants. But gay Naples 
rushes every night to see the “ popular ” spectacle, 
anxiously watching for the grand moment when 
the lava shall hiss in the loveliest of bays. 


He forgot his principle—* 1 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


THE MAYNOOTH COMMISSION. 

|In answer to the Earl of Wincuitsea, on Monday, 
|the Earl of Harrowsy said that in February last, 
when the Commissioners had left London to prepare 
| their report, he received a protest from several of the 
|professors of the College of Maynooth, to the effect 
|that it had come to their knowledge that a copy of 
the evidence taken before the Commission had been 
| put into the hands of Dr. Cullen, and that he had 
|varried it to Rome, and translated some passages for 
\the purpose of showing that the teaching of the 
| professors was at variance with the teaching of the 
|Romish Church. However, he (the,noble lord) had 
ithe consolation of knowing that nothing went to 
| Rome but what would be communicated to the whole 
world in a few days. With regard to the report 
itself, it was drawn up in February last, but without 
‘any communication whatever with Rome. 











CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 

The Earl of ELLensorovucH then rose to move 
|the resolutions which he had placed on the notice 
|paper of the House. After alluding to the compa- 
rative failure of our warlike operations, notwith- 
|standing the extraordinary valour and devotion of 
our soldiers and sailors, he remarked that since the 
accession of Lord Palmerston to the Government a 
sort of torpor had come over everythings He doubted | 
the fitness of the present premier for conducting a 

war, although the public, upon the strength of his | 
having formerly been Secretary at War—an office by | 
no means connected with the direction of war, for it 

was connected only with the finances of the army— | 
conceived that he was the most appropriate man for | 
the present state of affairs. Lord Ellenborough then | 
quoted an anecdote of the late Duke of Wellington, | 
to show the poor opinion entertained by him of Lord | 
Palmerston: 

“T recollect sitting by the side of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the House of Lords, during the unfortunate | 
difficulty between him and Mr. Huskisson, which led to 
the resignation of a portion of the gentlemen forming 
the coalition Government. The Duke of Wellington 











majority, it is regarded asa check to Lord Pat-| 


and the public against looking too closely into the 
| conduct of officers engaged in the present war, 
| proper means had not been taken by the Govern- 
| ment for raising the army to an effective strength, 
“Tt was not until long after the commencement of 
the war that the standard of height was lowered ani 
the bounty increased; and yet it is only through thoe 
means that the army can be increased. Very lately the 
Secretary for War, in a circular letter authorising the 
retirement from the militia of those who had beg 


F 


as to be most unlikely to induce any to accept it We 
have thus, I believe, lost from 15,000 to 20,000 ma, 
for the purpose of saving some 60,0007 There has is- 
deed been no economy exercised except where 

is most to be deprecated, and liberality most 
namely, in obtaining men for the army andnavy. Lat 
year, it was thought proper to separate the Coloid 
Department from the department of War; but, a the 
time that division took place, no measures were take 
for the purpose of strengthening the hands of the 
nister at War. I altogether object to the principle d 
tearing in pieces a great department in the midst of wa, 
It would have been much better to have given theDub 
of Newcastle greater power over his subordinates to 
compel the execution of his orders, and to have had it 
understood in the Ministry that the orders of the duke, 
in all things connected with his department, were to be 
implicitly obeyed. Had the duke been placed in suchs 
position, and had he surrounded himself with a military 
instead of a civil staff, I believe a great number of the 
calamities which we have to lament in the presest wi 
would not have happened. But I think the nobledae 
had a battle to fight not only here but also in t 
Crimea; that he had to wrest the Commissariat De 
partment from Sir Charles Trevelyan, and other battle 
to fight at home.” 

Passing to a consideration of the campaign itt 
and to the determination to send a fleet into te 
Baltic, his lordship observed :— 

“ Any one who looks carefully through the charts of 
the Baltic will see that, whilst the Russians had tle 
every precaution, by the erection of defences to prea! 
ships of large draught of water from thet 
| ports, and from coming near their dockyards, they bt 

not taken the same precautions against the 
vessels of a smaller class, and that both at 
and at Cronstadt there were opportunities for the «- 
trance and approach of vessels *9f 
| must also be Tes that at a a time there ought 
| have been a body of military ready to act i 
| with the ships, for the marines could not be 
But the Government, though it sent a fleet to the Balt 
sent it without gun-boats and without troops 
made it impossible for the navy to gain any great 
cesses.” 
Sir Charles Napier was not the only ofer of 
Baltic fleet who has just grounds to complain a 
manner in which he has been treated. Then, 
regard to the war in Asia, that is almost as impor 
as the war on the banks of the Danube; but 
theless it has, up to the present time, been altogeth - 
neglected, although in Asiatic Russia there ag te 
quered but gallant people, ready to throw 
yoke, and to assist us in any military he (lath 
‘The expedition to Varna was one of which these 
Ellenborough) highly approved; and he it up 
thanked Lord Aberdeen for having pressed ae, 
his colleagues. In the language of the 
it “gave a hand to Austria.” 


on 
“That army, placed at Varna—and, it might 








enlisted without the intention of being embodied, x 
companied such letter with an offer of a bounty so smal ” 
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transport attached to the army at that 






fered, at Schumla — threatened Odessa, threatened} (Viscount Canning) to the office, of which the just re- 


threatened Anapa, threatened every place in ward was the title which the noble viscount now pos- | waggon-train had been’ abandoned; So 

the Black Sea, while it gave security to the navy in its | sesses; it was not favour that raised the brothers Cecil, | in its place by any Government an , ‘he “i fn 4 
waters. It was, in itself, an excellent position. But, | and made them the ministers of Elizabeth and James— | called upon to take the field, it was natural on the 
was our army embarked—no sooner did we the founders of two great families. We are here by the | means of transport should: not be- suffich ¢; bet Tem 


i 
$3 
E 
E 


- a hand to Austria,’ who was about to rest upon it— | services of our ancestors; and is it for us to turn round:| bound to say that every 
 — withdrew it. I think that act of withdrawing | and say to the people—‘ It is true, our ancestors rose by | transport as complete as possible, and I do 





the —of sending the expedition to the Crimea, | their fitness, but our relations enjoy advantages by their | that it was for want of means of transport thet th the army 
gfer Austria had invited our co-operation in the Princi- | connexion with us and by favour.’ No! I trust that | did not advance to the-defence of Silistria.” 

I think that that was as great an error in| you will adopt a different view for the interest and ho- fferi ring arose 
palities as it was in warfare. I ventured to caution | nour of this house. I trust that you will agree on this boner = Me ed 


the Government at the time of the effect it would have | occasion to place yourselves on the part of the people, “- — but o~ ter yt nara 
, 


We have never to this day been in the | and, adapting yourselves to public opinion, go to the | gtq 
b . te as when th country, From 
— with respect to Austria that we were when | foot of the throne and state there the complaints which ginning Sbaualeseain in thee ots 
that offer of co-operation was made. What did she say | you have to make. I trust that you will show that you | means previously taken by the Duke of Newcastle 
when informed of our intention to send the expedition to are fully impressed with the greatness of the crisis in | and the Government of Lord Aberdeen, 
fhe Crimea ? ‘That ee ope 4 — | which we stand; that you feel all the dangers of the began gradually to resunie its first condition, and to 
to incur the responsibility of fighting the Rus- | contest in which we are engaged. I feel myself that, in i ; 
— + You have withdrawn the forces that | during this contest, protracted as it will we shall 3 ee ee Bo — pow Pa men 
dians by myself. r force I be, March the army has been deriving reinforcements. 
have assisted. me, and upon which I relied.’ And | often have need of the support of the people. I desire to Notwithstanding his general charges, Lord 
what have we done, almost at the moment of entering | secure that support by identifying this house with public borough had not been able to show a single 
into the negotiations, when it was of the greatest possible | opinion. I desire to place the country and people on | of any one connected with the war being in an unfit 
importance to have the cordial assistance of Austria? | our side; to present to the enemy we have to encounter | place. No one, indeed, knows better that i 
What-did you do? You withdrew the Turkish army ; | the aspect of a united people; and I feel confident that | would be mest unpatriotic and ame deans ~ 
you sent it from the Principalities to Eupatoria; you | we should obtain a secure and an honourable peace by | reflect upon the actions of men who are devotin 
withdrew it at a-moment when it was necessary for the acting together, freely supported by the general affection | their best energies and their lives to the service & 
tohave something to rely upon. You left her | and co-operation of the country. My lords, I to i Lord boro i 
Austrians : sag oe pe , tr} y ) 1 beg to! their country. Nor had Ellenborough set his 
with a line extending from the ruth to the north of | conclude by moving the following resolutions — _ | hand upon one instance, in connexion with the civil 
Gallicia, exposed along the whole line to the attack of| ‘ ‘To assure her Majesty of our continued support in | service of improper men being selected; which, con- 
the Russian army, with Germany, uncertain, behind. | the prosecution of the just and necessary war in which sidering that he had advanced these abstract : 
Can you complain: of the conduet of Austria ? And if | her Majesty is engaged : he ought to have done. Lord Panniure then ex- 
see that Austria has been acting with undue timidity, “To declare the sincere gratification with which we pressed his dissent from the opinion-of Lord Ellen- 
impute it to your ao pr come ea er nap of the have regarded the perfect community of counsels be- borough, that the reformed Parliament: had failed in 
expedition to Sebastopol—the mistake of the expedition | tween her Majesty and the Emperor of the French, and | producing men fit for the public service; and,- in 
to ose two mistakes have paralysed | have seen friendliness estabhs' and inereasin, tween i j i 
Those tv takes hav alysed | h friendli blished and i ing be | amewor t0 the complaint that in these days Parlia- 
Austria; and-your army is now in a position in which | the French people and our own; events full of hope for | ment is too much influenced by public opinien, ob- 
it cannot-assist the Austrian army, and you may depend | the future to other nations as well as to ourselves: served:— 
it Austria never can give you any assistance.” “ «To express our admiration of the many deeds of “] : : 
2 ‘ ; a “ ; : : am one of those who think that public opinion is 
Lord Ellenborough then pointed out the mistake of | — by which the allied forces in the East have illus- | »isht in leading both Parliament and the Government, 
leaving our army at Varna in such a condition that | trated their brotherhood in arms, and our satisfaction | 
it could not move.- Had it been able to move, and | that the brave army of Piedmont is now called to parti- | 
hind it advanced, we should have had more than | Cipate in their actions and in their fame: 
120,000 troops, French, English, and Turkish; Bes- “*To declare our persuasion that, amidst all their | 
sartbia would have been in our possession; the cam- | disappointments, the people of this country still retain | 
4 might have been recommenced from the | the generous feelings which led them at the commence- 
fone, and the first victory would have placed | ment of the war willingly to place all the means required 
Odessa, Nicolai; and the Crimea, in our hands, | from them at her Majesty's disposal—that they will still 
However, it was determined to send an expedition to protect the weak against the aggression of the strong— ‘ever known in this country. Duti MD 
the Crimea; but two conditions, essential to the suc- | and that they are not prepared to consent that Russia | Gove ered think, four 
cess of that enterprise, it was impossible to fulfil. shall, by her increasing preponderance, so control the ee It scrainen a — to 
It was impossible to send a sufficient force of cavalry, Turkish Government as practically to hold Constanti- the noble earl opposite, of whose party the noble earl 
or sufficientanimals to move the army; and the con- | nople within her grasp: | who moved this address formed one, at least from public 
sequence of these defective arrangements is, that the | ‘‘ ‘To acquaint her Majesty that, while we admit and report. Three months ago, the expedition to Constan- 
" . A . . ’ 
army hassince been beleaguered between Sebastopol | lament the privations to which war necessarily subjects |tinople, to Varna, to Sebastopol, was exactly stated to 
and the sea, The Government were also chargeable | all classes of the people, we yet venture to assure her | 4. in the same position as it is now ; the neglect to carry 
with great indiscretion in having sent a large army Majesty that they would in so just a cause bear those | the war into Asia was exactly the same as it-is’ now, 
across the sea, during the autumnal equinox, in four privations without complaint if they could feel that. the and yet at that time when the Government was offered 
hundred vessels, without having sufficiently recon- | Wat had been well conducted—that the troops had not 4, the noble earl opposite (Lord Derby), and the noble 
noitred the place, and without having obtained in- | been exposed to any hardships which could have been | 44.) who moved those resolutions a the point which 
formation from any quarter as to the character of | avoided by forethought—and that everything had been would enable him to carry out his views, that Govern- 
the defences, and the probable amount of the forces | done to enable them to achieve decisive success : F i . 

; egal : ment was deliberately declined by the noble earl opposite; 
thereemployed: Any general so acting, and failing | ‘“‘Humbly to represent to her Majesty that her 414 7 can hardly think it fair now that he should pass 
in his attack, would have been brought before a | people, suffering privations on account of this war, have censure on the present Government for the position of 
courtmartial’and dismissed the service. As regards | 48 yet had no such consolation; that, on the contrary, | @i-¢ which he had himself had an opportunity to 
the of the troops, is there any man who | We cannot withhold from her Majesty the avowal of our grapple with. But is it for the good of this poner le 
does not ve that forethought might have pre- conviction that the conduct of the war has occasioned j, nar the advantage of the comdust-of. the -war—is it 
vented many of these ? | general dissatisfaction, and given rise to just complaints ; safe—to be requiring within three months a- change of 

“think the opinion of all all men is this, that | a%4 that we must humbly lay before her Majesty our Government, and agitating the country from one end to 
however deficient may have been the system, it is not | 4eliberate opinion that it is only through the selection the other? My lords, this is a serious question, on 
— which has to be impugned, but the conduct | oo ae — ‘he Re ee regard to —. which, I say, you will do well to deliberate.” 

men by whom the system has been carried out. thing but the public service, that the country can | . 

My lords, to attribute canpiliing to re rhe wenger pre | to prosecute the war successfully, and to obtain its only | Lord Panmure concluded by hoping that the present 

tem is the subterfuge of convicted mediocrity. (Hear, legitimate object, a secure and honourable peace.’ ” | Government would be left to carry out their plans 

and laughter.) Mediocrity succumbs to system ; ability | (His lordship sat down amidst loud cheers.) | with ——— the conduet of the war. ee 

dominates it,.and forces men to effect what mediocrity Lord Panmurs said that the resolutions commence | The — h va ae a bh be a h 

Would be unable to do. Public zeal, seconded by public | With truisms which no man can contradict, continue conduct of the war, said that the ‘ =e 
y I : : : : blockad the Black Sea was that the trade of 

ability, will impel almost every system into the right | With hopes in which every man must unite, and then ———— . P - 

Course; batithat has not been done, and one of the most | proceed to cases of misconduct of the war. Speaking Russia had been carried on through ne a d the 

disastrous circumstances, in the contemplation of all | Of Lord Ellenborough, he said:— | resi of the snilitayempedisien Sad-tenoweintatie 


that has been produced before the committee, is thus not “He has gathered his opinions from public meetings AS ee oe 


‘much the defect of system, which may be remedied, | lately held i 

r system, ay be remedied, | lately held—(hear, and laughter)—and asserts that until then lockade i 

Pry me of mediocrity which pervades the whole | the proper men are placed in the proper offices, and indeaasanh heen = ow now aiocloced, a 

of this ts. It is this which has led the people | selected solely with a view to the public service of the was in truth no blockade there at the time. This 

solu Country to the very general belief that it is ab- | country, an honourable peace will never be effecttially | was a serious omission, since the trade in the Black 

letiot anaaay to adopt another principle in the se- | realised; or, my lords, to use the quaint expression of | Sea and the Sea of Azoff is of considerable magni- 
bent fot public employments. I entirely | my hon. friend in the other House (Mr. Drummond), | tude. Then, with respect to the Baltic, if the Go- 


until the square men are placed in the square holes, and ; i 
: : : » 404 | vernment had provided vessels drawing only from 
The Reform Bill, in keeping out many men of faculty | the round men in the round holes—(laughter)—or, still five to six feet LY water, St. er sc have 


Satigemnc as cera! iasonl | re sty medusa tal ton atte Covent | Peet tan ore three mame 
country must insi m the choles ofuis colleagues. | I 5 cottitiy oul videes—(lamahele’ cement inves | Crimea, he thought that Odessa ought to have been 
for selecting the oo however, upon the necessity ap No = aa er)—nothing will go right | paren by the fleet, because that town is the great 
view to their fitness fae & government with the | it a wr be " el : , emporium of supplies for the Russian army. He 
“My en aes. Lord Panmure then explained that he cordially | pelieved that on the subject of thie blockade “there 
tight, lords, how can we, sitting here by hereditary | agreed with a great part of the resolutions, but that, | had been some understanding between the Govern- 
cae for the most part, upon our ancestors | as other parts contain a censure upon the Govern- | ment and their admirals—and an understanding 
services to the State, for their fitness for publie | ment, he should feel it his duty to move that this | which ought to be explained. Lord Hardwicke gave 
viene t, how can we refuse to adopt that principle | (uestion be not put. When we consider the suffer- | several other instances of official mismanagement; 
the Principle of our own origin ? It was because | igs of our army, we must recollect that at the| but at the same time expressed his opinion that 
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come to that part of the noble earl’s resolutions’ which 
seems to me to pass a censure upon the Government. 
| Now, I think it is deserving of your serious attention 
| that three months have scarcely elapsed since we had a 
political crisis of perhaps the most extraordinary nature 
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Patty mans that great lawyer, and not because he was a breaking out of the a we had been at peace for | Lord Panmure had acted to the best of his power 

Chet Justice - was selected for the great office of ae: Arte» poe which successive Governments | and ability, and that therefore to him personally no 

Made Mp You t was not favour, it was fitness, that | OUtvIed mene Aaa. r. t ae in promoting the military blame was to be attached. . 3 

Ve tot - é chancellor, and afterwards an earl: it | ¢@ucation of England, but in economising it. The Earl of Evers expressed his confidence in the 
Vvour that made Sir James Harris a great di- “The noble earl has attached great blame to the} Government. The condition of the army is rapidly 

that Withee Earl of Malmesbury ; it was not favour | Government, because that army was sent into the field improving, and the departments at home are i 





the father of the noble viscount opposite | incapable of moving. It is quite true there was'no land! better worked. He could net see that any ad- 
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vantage would arise from changing the personnel of | wrong manner, and with the result of placing our 
the present Government, which must result from | army in a position in which it is rather besieged than 
the adoption of the resolutions now before the House. | besieging, and whence it can neither advance nor re- 
At such a time as the present, frequent changes in| treat with safety. Negligence, incapacity, and want 


the administration are, prima facie, most objection- 
able. He happened to be on the Continent at the 
time when the last change took place in the Govern- 
ment of this country, and it appeared to him that a 
most painful impression was created in foreign coun- 
tries with respect to the instability of the administra- 
tive system of this country by frequent changes of 
administration. Not the least of the calamities which 
this war had brought upon us is the fact that it has had 
the tendency in many quarters to throw discredit upon 
that constitutional system of Government of which 
this country has formerly shown so bright an ex- 
ample to other nations. Speaking of the compen- 
sating good which had accompanied the evils of this 
war, Lord Elgin observed that the conduct of our 
soldiers at Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, had 
met with the most generous praise from our allies 
and from the Americans. He said also that he had 
heard from an enthusiastic and even bigoted digni- 
tary of the Church of Rome an admittal that the 
hospitals of Scutari had proved that the choicest 
flowers of Christian charity and devotion might 
come to perfection even in the soil of Protes- 
tantism. 

Earl GRANVILLE, in answer to the objection that 
the middle classes are not admitted to a share in the 
Government, said :— ; 


“He thought there had been some misapprehension 
upon the public mind as to the facility of obtaining men 
of business to fill official appointments. They might 
remember that the railway department was abolished by 
the House of Commons, chiefly on the ground of its 
being too expensive. Before that reduction took place, 
they lost their secretary, in consequence of a commercial 
company having offered him double the salary he re- 
ceived from the Government. A friend of his (Earl 
Granville), who was at the head of a department under 
the Crown, was offered 2000/. a-year salary, which was 
double what he received from the Government, by a 
great cial pany. Members of the aristo- 
eracy, even, did not scruple to employ themselves in 
commercial matters. One of the Plantagenets was now 
filling a commercial office with great advantage to the 
company which had the benefit of his services; and he 
himself (the noble earl) believed it was a well-known 
fact that Lord Palmerston had offered a Privy Council- 
lor’s office to Mr. Laing, the member for the Wick burghs. 
That gentleman had taken high honours at the univer- 
sity; he afterwards went to the bar, but then engaged 
himself in a public office; however, he returned to his 
profession, and realised much more than his office had 
produced him. That gentleman was now at the head of 
a great commercial firm, and he was a man whom the 
Government wanted; but, having taken counsel with 
his friends, he deemed it prudent to decline accepting 
the appointment offered him by Lord Palmerston. He 
(the noble earl) had a list of commercial men with him 
at that moment, civil engineers, and others, and he did 
not think that*one of these gentlemen would accept a 
Government office for what might possibly be a short 
period. He believed there were men in the House of 
Commons who would confer credit upon any Govern- 
ment, but he believed that men who were engaged in 
business were always averse to take office under Go- 
vernment.” 


Speaking (we suppose) of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, Earl Granville observed that the present 
Government had done what no other country bad 
had the vitality to do—they had laid themselves 
upon the operating-table, and had dissected them- 
selves alive in the face of day, and of the whole 
world. He asked whether they were to go on in this 
rut of eternal abuse of themselves, even when the 
facts which had at all warranted the abuse had suf- 
fered a complete change, All the facts redounding 
to our honour had been kept out of view. Our en- 
gagement of the mercantile marine—our construction 
of a railroad, and of a line of electric telegraph from 
the seat of war—were overlooked. Nothing can ex- 





Government; and it should be recollected that all 
our great victories in former times have been preceded 
by so wretched a condition of the army as to draw 
forth universal complaints, and even, in some cases, 
parliamentary censure. The resolutions of the Earl 
of Ellenborough he condemned as “ ingeniously con- 
trived to catch votes, but not designed to promote 
any one great national object.” 

The Earl of Dersy said he could not allow the 
Ministers who had misconducted the war to shelter 
themselves behind the gallantry of the army who 
fought so nobly in the field. Respecting Lords 
Hardinge and Raglan, so far from doubting their 
capacity or fitness, he reminded the House that he 
was the very person to recommend those generals to 
the official posts which they now fill, and that to con- 
demn them now would be tostultify himself. But he 
conceived that the Crimean expedition, for which the 
Government was answerable, was an utter and dis- 

aceful blunder, being undertaken without due in- 

ormation or preparation, at the wrong time, in the 
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of foresight, had been exhibited in all the depart- 
ments of administration; and Lord Derby pointed 
out, as eminent instances of the right men not being 
in the right places, the fact of the Duke of New- 
castle having been placed in the War Department 
when he should have been in the Colonies, and of | 
Mr. Monsell, in a time of war, being the first civilian 
appointed as clerk of the Ordnance. In answer to 
Earl Granville’s allusions to the railway and the tele- 
graph, he remarked that both should have been con- 
structed much earlier. But, in uttering these stric- 
tures, and in making himself and his party the ex- 
ponents of the just indignation of the public, he 
desired to repudiate all concert with Mr, Layard, and 
to correct some misapprehensions into which he be- 
lieved the public had fallen with regard to adminis- 
trative reform. He did not mean to deny that in 
some cases promotion may have been made with too 
little regard to the superior claims of excellence; but 
he asserted that routine is essential to the efficient 
working of the different departments of the public 
service. Ina despotic country, the Prime Minister 
can select whomsoever he pleases; but the whole of 
our constitutional system, from first to last, hangs 
upon mutual confidence, and the choice of Ministers 
is limited by the fact of its being necessary to select 
them from the members of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and with reference to certain party distinc- 
tions, He then reiterated Lord Ellenborough’s ob- 
jection that the destruction of the rotten boroughs 
had stopped up one avenue through which in former 
times we obtained men of faculty. But, with the 
limitations which he had pointed out, he held that it 
was the duty of every Government to select, with 
impartiality, the fittest individuals for office, be they 
peers or peasants. This is a principle which has not 
been fully borne in mind by any Government that 
was ever in existence. In conclusion, Lord Derby 
said that he should be sorry to find again devolving 
upon him the task of forming an administration; 
though the termination of the Vienua Conferences, 
and the extinction of Lord Palmerston’s popularity, 
would render such a task more easy than it was a 
few months ago. 

The Duke of Newcast Le entered into a variety 
of statements with respect to his administration of 
the war department; his object being to show that 
many exaggerated statements had been made, and 
that no amount of forethought could have prevented 
several of the evils which have occurred. 

The Earl of Wincuitsea supported the resolu- 
tions, which were opposed by the Marquis of CLAN- 
RICARDE, the Marquis of Lonponverry, and the 
Marquis of Lansvowne, the last of whom observed 
that, at the death of the late Czar, 247,000 of his 
troops had been reported as dead or hors de combat 
since the commencement of the war. 

The Earl of KLLeNnBorovueu having briefly replied, 
their lordships divided, when there appeared—Con- 
tents, 71; non-contents, 181: majority for Ministers, 
110. 

THE CONFERENCES. : 

In the House of Commons, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Mitner Gipson, as to whether an early 
day could not be fixed for the discussion of the 
questions arising out of the Vienna papers, Lord 
PALMERSTON stated that all the Government nights 
before the Whitsuntide recess were occuvied with 
public business. This answer also applied to a 
question from Mr. Layarp with respect to the reso- 
lutions of which he had given notice.—Subsequently, 
Lord PALMERSTON suggested that the House should 
proceed with the Education Bill on Friday, and 
offered to give priority on Monday next to Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s motion respecting the Conferences. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT BILL, 
Several clauses of this bill passed through com- 
mittee; and Sir Bensamin Hau explained the na- 


he proposed to introduce. These changes had re- 
ference to the money qualification of vestrymen, to 
the polling places in parishes (which he designed 
should be increased in number), and to a reduction 
of the number of days for polling from three days 
to one day. 

The Customs Duties Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

A PARLIAMENTARY “ IRREGULARITY.” 

The Earl of Matmesspury having on Tuesday 
made some complaints touching certain mismanage- 
ment with the proxies in the division of the night 
before, and the Earl of Bessporoveu having ex- 
plained, Lord ReprespaLe said he wished to call 
their lordships’ attention to another irregularity— 
namely, the large number of ladies admitted to a 
part of the House where they had no right to be. He 
added that he must say this had “a very bad effect on 
the appearance of the House.” (Laughier.) The House 
ought to be regarded in its capacity of a house of 
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in such a manner, even by that w ‘ 


hi 
in itself, everybody must have pow peaatiy 
more like a casino than a place devoted tg looked 
(Laughter.) He trusted the irregulari deben, 
be repeated.—In reply to this, Earl Granvinig ay 
he remembered once to have seen a French wad 
of the characters in which was an English fare oy 
who objected to the presence of ladies at dane 
the ground that they were displeasing to hig ng 
He never before knew who was the original 
“milord.” (Great laughter.) Not having 
the advantages which the noble lord aired 
frequenting the casinos, he was not fam 
that view of the female sex which had excited 

dissatisfaction. (Laughter.) ty 

The Intestacy (Scotland) Bill was read g 
time. = 

> dae ee WITH RUSSIA, 

e Earl of ALBemarce brought forwar 
motion for the restriction of trade with Rema’ 
proceeded to show that, owing to the laxity of the 
blockade, and by the indirect trade which had been 
carried on through Prussia, the People of this country 
had, in fact, contributed 10,000,0004 to 
the maintenance of the war. It had been argued that 
the articles so imported were indispensable, and that 
tallow and hemp could not be procured from othe 
quarters, This was a fallacy, for both these 
could be supplied in abundance from our own colonies, 
The proper policy of the Government was to cut of 
this supply of the sinews of war from the enemy, and 
this could only be done by a more effectual bloc! 
and by restricting the overland transit of Russian 
produce through Prussia, It shouldnot be forgotten 
that there was a peace as well as a-war party in 
Russia, whose efforts would be strengthened by ¢ 
policy such as he had indicated. —Lord Stamey op 
ALDERLEY contended that the blockade already estab. 
lished had diminished Russian exports by fifty or 
sixty per cent.; and that to prohibit the transit of 
Russian goods through Prussia would be in. 
flicting the minimum of loss on the enemy, and the 
maximum of loss on ourselves. Only a very small 
portion of Russian goods finds its way through 
Prussia; and, in consideration of the opinions enter. 
tained on this subject by our ally, we have agreed 
waive the right which we still possess of confiscating 
all goods belonging to the enemy which might k 
found en board a neutral ship. Indeed, ther 
would be great difficulty in enforcing this right; 
for in that case we should be obliged to seard 
every vessel coming out of a Prussian harbow, 
At the same time, he could assure the House tht 
the blockade would be carried out with all the stride 
ness possible; and he was satisfied that the expt 
trade of Russia, as far as her own ports are concerned, 
will be all but annihilated.—Lord Ravensworts, 
Lord Coieuester, Lord Berners, Earl Granvmis, 
and the Marquis of CLanricarpe, made some desul 
tory remarks on the general question of blockading 
the Russian ports; Earl Grey denounced the prin 
ciple of making war against the trade of the enemy; 
the Earl of Dersy made some sarcastic observations 
in reply to the doctrines of Lord Grey, concluding 
his remarks by supporting the motion; and, afera 
few observations from the Duke of Arey against 
the resolution, from Earl Frrzwreiiam in favour d 
it, and from the Earl of ALBEMARLE in reply tood 
jections, the House divided, and there 
For the resolution, 31; against, 47: majority, lb 

RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 

A motion by Mr. Mackinnon for a select cit 
mittee to ascertain the condition, revenue, aad & 
penditure of the harbours of Ramsgate and the 
Cinque Ports, was opposed by Mr. Bovvenis, # 
ultimately withdrawn. Inquiry, said Mr. Bouvet, 
has been exhausted; but he promised to prepare § 
bill which should have the effect of relieving 
ping from the passing tolls, which was the grievance 
complained of by Mr. Mackinnon. 


THE IRON TRADE. 

Mr. Hapr1ecp moved a resolution that the Hous 
resolve itself into a committee to consider the la" 
for securing the property of manufacturers fm 
and various other articles of hardware, and slo 
securing the wages of the workmen engaged in # 
manufactures. His object, he said, was ae 
leave to bring in a bill to extend the act 6th and 
Victoria to the manufactures of Sheffield, ‘a 
ham, and Wolverhampton. — Mr. Bowe a 
prima facie, there could be no objection Aap 
sion of the act, and he did not oppose the itl 
which was agreed to.—The House resolved 
into a committee, which passed a resolution 1 
which leave was given to introduce a bill ~° 

THE SCREW PROPELLER. 

Captain ScopeL, moved for a select cont 
inquire into the application of the vote of 
for rewarding the patentees of the Sere Pr 
His object was to show that the screw wt thst | 
navy was that of Captain Carpenter ie mith 
as Captain Carpenter has not recel this as 
he has been unjustly used.—In reply 1 ond of 
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enough. He (the witness) appointed Admiral Boxer, 
on the atrength of a recommendation by Sir Thomas 
Hardy, who in 1830 represented him as an admirable 
seaman. Besides, having acted as harbour-master 
at Quebec, he was well acquainted with the embarka- 
tion and disembarkation of troops and _ stores. 
The responsibility of affairs in the harbour at Balaklava 
was entirely under Admiral Dundas, as well as every- 
thing relating to the transport on the Black Sea. Cap- 
tain Christie was appointed by the witness on the re- 
commendation of Captain Milnes; and, as there was a 
naval harbour-master at Balaklava, Captain Christie 
was in no way responsible for the confused state of the 
harbour. The witness added that Captain Christie had 
made two mistakes, for which he has been ordered to be 
tried by court-martial—an order which has almost 
broken his heart. The first of these was in allowing the 
Prince (the vessel which was lost) to remain outside the 
harbour; the second consisted in ordering a transport 
with Turkish troops to come to Balaklava, instead of 
going to Eupatoria. Immediately afterwards, how- 
ever, Sir James Graham stated that the admission, or 
refusal of admission, of the Prince into harbour rested 
entirely with the officer in command of the harbour, and 
not with Captain Christie, who was in no respect re- 
sponsible for her loss. In justice to Admiral Boxer, he 
might mention that on one occasion he represented to 
the Admiralty the necessity for having a receiving-ship 
at Constantinople, and the answer at first sent out was 
that it was not thought necessary, though he (Sir 
James Graham) reconsidered the question; and, finding 
the emergency of the service increasing, he ordered a 
dep6t ship to be sent in October. It had not been 
officially notified to the Admiralty that there was any 
defect in the transport service in the Black Sea, nor was 
he (Sir James) aware of it. The amount of naval 
transport was limited at first, having been constituted 
with a view only to operations in Bulgaria and 
Lithuania. The supply was limited out “ there;” but 
if he were asked as to its supply “‘ here,” he would say 
that you might get it as you would get a cab off the 
stand. (A laugh.) They exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and exhausted all available means of transport. 
He was in favour of fixed hospitals, rather than floating 
hospitals; but, upon the urgent request of Admiral 
Boxer, he sent out directions, in a private letter to 
Admiral Dundas, that two or three large steam tran- 
sports should be fitted up as hospitals without delay. 
Notwithstanding that this communication was private, 
he could make Admiral Dundas responsible for non- 
obeyance of the instructions so conveyed. Almost in 
the same breath, however, Sir James declared that 
Admiral Dundas might shield himself under cover 
of the privacy of the communication, but that he 
thought a man of so honourable a character would not.— 
Lord Raglan possessed supreme power over the move- 
ments of the transports, and had a veto on the directions 
of Admiral Dundas. Sir James had received no official 
complaint whatever of the conduct of Admiral Boxer. 
With respect to the sufferings of the sick and wounded, 
Sir James begged the committee to consider the immense 
numbers which were thrown on the hands of the autho- 
rities from the commencement of September till nearly 
the end of February. In answer to a question about 
the blockade, the witness stated that the Government, 
in the most emphatic manner, called the attention of the 
naval commanders-in-chief to the necessity of keeping 
up a strict blockade. On the 5th of April (war being 
declared on the 29th of March), the Admiral was ordered 
to use the largest discretionary powers in regard to the 
ports in the Black Sea, On the 29th of May, Admiral 
Dundas, in conjunction with the French admiral, was 
ordered to establish the blockade withous delay. The 
scheme of blockade which was prepared by Admiral 
Dundas and Admiral Hamelin contemplated the stoppage 
of the entrance to the Bosphorus to trading vessels, and 
it was sent to England and France by the respective am- 
bassadors. A letter written on the 25th of October ex- 
pressed regret that that blockade had not then been 
generally and vigorously established. During the months 
of Septemrber and October Admiral Dundas gave us no 
information in regard to the blockade. 

By the Chairman.—The plan of blockade, as arranged 
by Admirals Dundas and Hamelin, was quite effectual ; 
but Lerd Stratford and the French Ambassador did not 
think it admissible, and time was lost by its being re- 
ferred home. Admiral Dundas had not established a 
blockade before quitting the station. It is not clearly 
proved that a steamer came out of Sebastopol and effected 
a digression on the Turkish eoast. Such an occurrence 
might have taken plaee, but the witness was not satisfied 
that it did. He then detailed further and still more im- 
perative orders that the blockade should be effectively 
carried out, irrespective of expense. He was not, how- 
ever, disposed to blame Admiral Dundas for not having 
carried out the blockade ; for the calls upon the naval 
serviee, in the way of bringing up reinforcements, were 
80 great, that he doubted if the Admiral had disposable 
Means for effecting the object. 

R a statement that, on sending out the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea, the Government had no informa- 
tion as to the amount of the troops and the nature of the 
defences at Sebastopol, Sir James said :—“ Instead of an 
opinion, I will give you.a fact. Inthe month of July, 





I saw a Crimean authority (who, of course, must be 
nameless) who had left the Crimea in the month of June. 
I examined him myself at the Admiralty, and his evi- 
dence was taken down by an officer belonging to the 
department. It was, on the whole, most circumstantial 
—giving an account of the Crimea, its harbours, roads, 
and productions, and the supply of water it afforded; 
but what was most important was his statement of the 
force of the enemy, which he estimated at 78,000 men— 
8000 cavalry, 40,000 constituting the garrison of Sebas- 
topol, and the remaining 30,000 dispersed throughout 
the Crimea. I sent that information to Admiral Dundas 
on the 29th July, and directed him to give a copy of it 
to Lord Raglan. It must have been received by Ad- 
miral Dundas before the expedition sailed for Varna. 
This person was a most intelligent Englishman. I had 
the utmost reliance upon his statement, and subsequent 
events have proved that his estimate of the Russian force 
at that period in the Crimea was accurate, with the ex- 
ception of a few hundred men; and, more than that, 
this individual was afterwards in personal communica- 
tion with Lord Raglan. Also, immediately after the 
declaration of war, I sent out an engineer who had been 
employed in a packet-boat plying between Sebastopol 
and another port in the Black Sea, and who knew the 
harbour of Sebastopol just as well as the commander of 
a Ryde steam-packet knows Spithead. I also sent to 
Admiral Dundas an engineer, an Englishman, who had 
been employed by the Russian Government, and knew 
every shoal and every battery on the Crimean coast.”— 
In answer to a question by the Chairman, Sir James 
said that when the head of the Ordnance Department 
is three thousand miles away, it is impossible that that 
department can work well. The witness, so far from 
thinking that the expedition ought to have sailed earlier, 
considered that August, September, and October are the 
best months for an operation of that kind in the Black 
Sea. There was a difference of opinion between Admiral 
Dundas and Lord Stratford; but Sir James did not be- 
lieve that it interfered in any way with the public 
service. Ie could not think of a single instance. (In 
immediate juxta-position with this denial, Sir James 
added that at such a crisis the misunderstanding could 
not have failed to produce some bad effects upon the 
public service.) In December, 1854, the Government 
received information of the roads constructed by the 
Russians between the Putrid Sea and Perekop; but 
until that time those roads were unknown at Constanti- 
nople and through the English and French fleets. No 
attempt was made to blockade the Sea of Azoff, because 
it would have been impossible without a supply of vessels 
of light draught. 


TUESDAY (LAST SITTING). 

The Earl of Aberdeen gave evidence, and stated that 
preparations for war were made about three months be- 
fore the declaration of war. Previous to January, there 
were differences of opinion as to the probability of 
hostilities ; and “ perhaps,” said the Earl, “I was more 
sanguine than any other member of the administration.” 
No Cabinet Councils were held from the prorogation of 
Parliament in the middle of August until the middle of 
October, and the members of the Cabinet were “ dispersed 
in various directions,” with the exception of the Duke of 
Newcastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert; but they could 
have assembled in London within eight-and-forty hours 
if there had been an occasion for them, and he did not 
see that there was any necessity at that time for Cabinet 
Councils. The general belief was that Sebastopol would 
fall by a coup de main; but his lordship did not think 
that the complexion of the expedition was altered by the 
fact of the army having to lay regular siege to the 
fortress. He did not know whether it was too late in the 
year to undertake the expedition. In conjunction with 
Lord John Russell, he came to the opinion early last 
year that it was not a fit time for the consolidation pf 
the War Departments. The witness then, in answer to 
queStions, gave a narrative of the facts which led to the 
split in the Coalition Government; but this does not in 
any way differ from the explanations made in Parliament 
at the period. He believed a good deal of the distress 
in the Crimea existed for some time without the Govern- 
ment having any official notice of it. They were in 
ignorance longer than they ought to have been. The 
authorities ou the spot were the responsible parties for 
this omission. It was understood that the Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance received the same powers as 
the Master-General ; but that was a question the witness 
was unable to decide. Being asked by the chairman if 
he thought it wise to send the head of the Board of 
Ordnance 3000 miles away at such a time, he answered 
that it might not have been, but that Lord Raglan’s 
services were urgently required in the Crimea. To a 
further question, as to whether any beneficial object was 
attained by keeping Lord Raglan at the head of the 
Ordnance, he said, ‘‘ None at all.” The only reason why 
the commissariat department was not transferred to the 
War Minister until the 22nd of December was the want 
of houseroom. 

After a few more remarks on matters of arrangement, 
Lord Aberdeen retired, the room was cleared, and in 
about half an hour the Committee separated. With the 
examination of the late Premier, their labours, as far as 
the reception of evidence is concerned, concluded. 
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Tue most striking intelligence from Sebastopol 
that which closes the week—the resj i ne 
ill health, of General Canrobert. St. Arnaud hag 
already perished without grasping the fruit of yic. 
tory: is the same fate to attend his successor? 

The latest intelligence from Lord Raglan whi 

possess, dates as far back as last Saturday —_ ith 
of May. The telegraphic message of that day 
nounces that, on the night before, “ the e wn 
a sortie on the advanced works of the left attack, 
They moved forward in two columns, but both 
immediately repulsed with considerable logs, The 
conduct of the troops was admirable. Our loss con- 
sisted of 1 officer and 5 men killed, and 39 men 
wounded.” A telegraphic despatch of the day before 
intimates that, on the preceding night ( 
May 10th), the Russians “opened a heavy fire on our 
trenches, and maintained it for nearly two hours, 
Their troops, however, did not attack our advanced 
parallels.” 

Despatches from General Canrobert down to May 
16th, have been received in Paris. During the night 
of the 13th (last Sunday), two sorties were made 
upon the French lines by the Russians, who were 
vigorously repulsed. We also hear of two sorties on 
the night of the 14th; but, from a similarity in the 
statements, we are inclined to think that both refer 
to the same events. General Canrobert says that 
“the works of the siege are continually advancing,” 
and that “several camouflets have been employed, 
with complete success, to annoy the Russian gar- 
rison.” These “ camouflets,” it may be as well to 
inform the reader, are, in plain though unsavoury 
Saxon, known as “ stink-pots;” and, whatever 
be said as to the unromantic nature of such w 
it is known to be very effective. Lord Dundonald’s 
invention is said to be a camoujlet upon a large scale, 

We are now within fifty yards of the Russian 
sentries, and are still constructing new batteries, 
“The second parallels, both on the left and right 
attack,” says the Daily News Correspondent, “have 
been greatly strengthened. Several new i 
have been constructed, and guns of heavier metal 
brought into position. On the Greenhill attack 
several batteries have been made and armed in the 
third parallel, and, still further in advance, a work 
known as the Redoubt has been thrown up. From 
this work our riflemen are enabled to do much execu- 
tion against the enemy’s artillerymen in the Flagstaff 
and Barrack Batteries and the adjoining earthworks.” 
The French, also, are pushing forward, and, on the 
right, are nearly approaching the foremost Russian 
redoubt on Mount Sapoune, and the works on the 
Mamelon and Malakoff hills. On their left, there 
is but a small space between their third 
and the Flagstaff Bastion. The Russians have 
strengthened their new works constructed in the 
quarry below the Redan, and have opened six or 
seven new rifle-pits, not far off from the ambuscades 
which our troops took from them on the 19thof 
April. These pits renew the annoyance which we 
experienced from the former. We presume that 
sooner or later they will be taken. 

A despatch from General Gortschakoff, dated the 
6th inst., states that “ On the evening of the lst of 
May, the greater portion of the enemy's (French and 
English) fleet stood out to sea, it is said with 10,000 
to 15,000 troops on board. On the 2nd, it was seen 
sailing past Yalta, it is believed in the & 
the coast of Anapa.” Another despatch from the 
same source, dated two days later, says thé 
allied fleet got under way on the 3rd, and that it only 
went as far as Kertch, and then returned. It is 
added—* A portion of the troops that were on P ‘at 
the ships appeared to have been landed in Kami te 
Bay.” A telegraphic despatch, received by t 
Daily News from its correspondent before , 
topol, speaks of this expedition as heme left som: 
klavya on the 4th, with Kertch for its wr 1 
and says that the troops were composed 0 of Sit 
French and 5000 English, under the command dl 
George Brown. These contradictory accounts that 
sufficiently confusing; but not so strange wt the 
Lord Raglan, in his telegraphic despatches least 
llth and 12th of May, should not make the 
meution of the expedition. But did he really 
no mention of it? and has the Governmet iS 
pressed the allusion? If so, why? The fo move- 
additional particulars of this very mysterious 
ment are from the Morning Herald correspe 
writing on the 3d of May :— a 

“The destination of the expedition is, of course, ar 
impenetrable secxet. Some are sufliciently pm 4 ond 
to believe in Yalta, others uphold the Kateba ad 
finds many supporters, but, on the whole, al]. probe 
Kertch are the favourites. Yalta is out of bing 08 
bility, as the only road from thence would only pn 
back to Balaklava. Kateha and ee peat 
possible than probable, and Odessa would 
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‘times present force. Kertch or its neighbour- 
——_ beyond all doubt our real destination.” 
is added, by the same writer, that the force 
= of 3500 English and 8000 French. 
Wet weather has set in before Sebastopol, and the 


roads | are in so deplorable a state that 
_olhpeenge Reinforce- 


operations are for a time suspended. 
ments are still waited for; and then, perhaps, the 
nt will commence again. ‘The Czar 
to find that he wants troops; and therefore, 
‘an Imperial manifesto, he orders a fresh levy of 
omen per 100 in seventeen of the western go- 
yernments, to commence in June and end in July, 
and not to include Jews. In the meanwhile, he en- 
deavours to coax Austria and the German powers by 
offering to abide by the first two points, as long as 

Germany shall remain neutral. 


RESIGNATION OF GENERAL CANROBERT. 
The Moniteur announces that the Emperor has re- 
ceived the following despatch from General Can- 


— “Crimea, May 16, 10 a.m. 

“ My shattered health no longer allowing me to con- 
tinue in the chief command, my duty towards my Sove- 
reign and my country compels me to ask you to transfer 
the command to General Pelissier, a skilful and expe- 

“The army which I leave him is intact, hardened to 
war, full of ardour and confidence. I beseech the 
Emperor to leave me a soldier's place (place de combatant) 
as commander of a simple division.” 

The Minister of War has addressed the following 
reply to General Canrobert :— 

“Paris, May 16, 11 P.M. 

“The Emperor accepts your resignation. Te regrets 
that your health has suffered ; he congratulates you upon 
the sentiment which makes you ask to remain with the 
army, where you shall have the command, not of a divi- 
sion, but of the corps of General Pelissier. 

“ Hand over the chief command to that General.” 


We believe that the malady from which General 
Canrobert suffers is ophthalmia. 


MORE BLUNDERING. 

The siege ought to be going on; but, as far as our 
cannon and mortars are concerned, it is suspended. 
What is the principal reason? Simply, because Wool- 
Wich is not next door to us, and shell and fuses are not 
forthcoming. Why some attempt has not been made to 
bridge over the seas between us and our arsenals it is 
not for me to say. The fact is, however, plain. There 
afe no fuses for such shells as we have, and we have 
plenty of fuses for shells which we have not. There 
are lots of 13-inch shells and no fuses for them, and 
there are lots of 10-inch fuses and no shells for them. 
Where are the shells that belonged to the fuses, and 
where are the fuses that belonged to the shells? Has 
the Purveyor got hold of them, or the Auditor-General, 
or the Governor of the Bank of England? Who sent 
them out, or who kept them back? Who are the 
traitors, or the knaves, or the fools? And) if they are 
all wise men who manage these things, how is it that 
we undertake to reduce, by means of a bombardment, 
the strongest place that was ever attacked, and have no 
means of carrying on that bombardment after a few 
days’ firing? Perhaps it is quite right that this should 
be the case; but neither artillerymen, engineers, nor 
soldiers think so out here. It may be only just to re- 
mark, that it is only in shells of a particular kind, and 
in fuses of a certain description, that we are short; but 
that very kind of shell, and that very sort of fuse, are 
both most useful in the siege. We cannot be deficient 
in supplies of shot, for I am glad to be able to mention 
that we have within the last few days lent the French 
2000 shot, with which they are now prosecuting their 
attack against the town.— Times Correspondent. 


PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH AND OF THE RUSSIAN 
WORKS, 

On the night of Tuesday, April 24, a considerable 
number of Russian workmen came out of the Flagstaff 
Battery soon after dark, and began excavating ritle- 
pits close to the French saps. Our allies perceived 

Operations, and at once advanced on the Russians 
and drove them back at the point of the bayonet. The 
enemy, stronger than before, returned once again to their 

; and, covered by their guns, succeeded in making 
Some progress in excavating the work; but they were 
driven away, after another struggle of some duration, by 
our gallant allies. The conflict lasted from eight o'clock 
till three o'clock in the morning, and the expenditure of 
— must have been prodigious on both sides. 
in the morning it was discovered that the enemy were 
ne of several pits, which they had succeeded 

Up in spite of the strenuous attempts made 

itiates them. The French loss is estimated at 200 
pect - The Russians must have lost three 
of that number, judging from the heavy rolling fire 
musketry incessantly directed upon them. To com- 
—— the partial success of the Russians, our 
their ‘wever, made very considerable progress with 
a” the Quarantine Fort and works, and 
Several new guns in their entrenchments on the 





Pe 


right of their left attack, which had been rendered rather 
weak by the effects of the concentrated fire directed 
upon it. At dawn, the conflict ceased, and the can- 
nonade was only continued by the French.-—Jdem. 
DESPATCH FROM LORD RAGLAN. 
Before Sebastopol, May 1, 1855. 

My Lord,—I have little to report to your lordship 
to-day. 

The Russians continue actively engaged in covering 
their advanced works, and they have constructed a new 
battery on their left of the Mamelon; troops are con- 
stantly in motion on the north side, and there is every 
appearance of the establishment of a very large camp 
on the plateau above the Belbek, extending towards | 
Mackenzie's Farm. 

No movement has been perceived on the Tchernaya. 

I have the satisfaction to acquaint your lordship, that 
the 3rd Regiment or Buffs has arrived at Balaklava, 
and that the Alma, having the draft of the Guards on 
board, reached Kazutch Bay yesterday; she has pro- 
ceeded to Balaklava to-day. 

I inclose the lists of casualties to the 29th ultimo. 

I have, &e., RAGLan. 

The Lord Panmure, &c. 

Casualties.--1 sergeant, 17 rank and file, killed; 71 
rank and file wounded. Naval Brigade: 1 killed, 4 
wounded, 4 contused. 





WAR MISCELLANEA. 

Tue Brrrish Recrurrine in America for the Foreign 
Legion is still vigorously proceeding, according to the 
New York Herald. The American authorities have not 
interfered further. 

Lorp Apo.tenus Vane Tempsgst, M.P. for North 
Durham, who is with his regiment of Guards in the 
Crimea, having received a hut from his mother, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry, immediately on 
its erection fitted up a large and roomy tent adjoining 
it, which he furnished with a library of standard works, 
several periodicals, and three daily papers, and, having 
a good stock of stationery, he opened it for the use of 
the men of his company for reading, and writing letters 
home. 
men. 

Tue Biockapre.—We collect the subjoined from cor- 
respondents of the Daily News :—‘ At Revel they are 
making every preparation for us, having received a re- 
inforcement of 9000 men. They are also driving spikes 
in the ground outside the batteries, and only three feet 
from the surface of the water; but fortunately these have 
been put down where they cannot prevent our shipping 
from bombarding the town, which we expect to do as 
soon as the fleet comes up the Gulf. All direct com- 
munication with Finland is cut off by the blockade, so 
that the mails are now sent by land all round the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and have to perform a journey of more than 
a thousand miles, the distance not being a hundred miles 


This act of generosity is highly valued by the | 





in a direct line. Letters from Abo of the 26th of April 
mention the activity of the Russians in preparing for | 
the defence of the country, and give particulars of the 
corps that have arrived there from the interior. The | 
Grand-Duke Constantine has come down to Sweaborg, | 
where there are half a dozen steam frigates, and it is | 
said to be his intention to proceed with them to sea to | 
endeavour to pick up some of the ships of the blockading 
squadron. It is added that each of his steamers will 
take a line-of-battle ship in tow to cover his retreat if 
too hard pressed by the English frigates. If this news 
be confirmed, it shows his pluck, and will be glorious 
intelligence for the British sailors, who desire nothing 
better than to catch the Russian ships out of port, and | 
have a brush with them.” 

More “ Navyres” For THE CrrmeEa.—Upwards of 
a hundred “ nayvies” have been engaged at Sunderland | 
fos the Crimea. 

Deatu or Caprarn Curistre.—We learn from a 
private letter from Constantinople published in the Daily | 
News that Captain Christie has died, literally of a | 
broken heart at the accusations made against him, and 
the court-martial to which he was about to be subjected. 

Evparoria.—The.last news from Eupatoria is to the | 
29th ult. A reconnaissance had ascertained that the | 
village of Saki, in the vicinity, contained 25,000 Rus- | 
sians and a considerable quantity of war matériel. There 
was some rumoar of an intention to occupy this village. | 
Omar Pacha had undertaken the formation of*a Tartar | 
regiment. The greater part of the Turkish troops who | 
have lately been before Sebastopol have returned to | 
Eupatoria. ; 





FALL OF A SHOT AND SHELL FOUNDRY | 


IN SOUTHWARK. 
A FRIGHTFUL accident happened in the Borough- | 
road, Southwark, on Monday: about two o'clock in | 
the day, the extensive factory of Messrs. Polglase 
and Co., known as the Atlas Ironworks, fell to the 
ground, burying several of the workmen, of whom 
eighteen have been more or less injured. 





——$———— 
in the rear extending, in length about one hundred 
feet, and in breadth about half that measurement, 
from the old Haymarket to Newington Causeway. 
This latter portion—which was the principal seat of 
the disaster—was originally constructed for carpen- 
ters’ workshops, and was built of timber covered 
with heavy sheets of slate; but it is thought to have 
been of insufficient strength for the purpose to which 
it was applied. The height was nearly seventy feet; 
and the number of stories was four. The proprie- 
tors were engaged in a contract for shells for the 
Crimea; but, as they have other large works at 
Stepney, the undertaking will not be in the least 
interrupted. 

At the time of the accident, the men (one hundred 
and two in number) had just returned from dinner, 
and the factory was consequently full. Some per- 
sons in the top part of the building suddenly per- 
ceived one of the sides rocking to and fro, and the 
walls were also seen to move by those on the lower 
floor. A rush was made to escape, and several were 
fortunate enough to succeed; but many were still in 
the building when the roof fell in, the top floor gave 
way, and the lower floors, crushed like a card-house 
by the additional weight, collapsed and tumbled into 
ruins. Some of the escapes were wonderful. A 
workman who was standing by his lathe made an 
attempt to jump out of window when he saw the 
floor sinking; but, failing in this, he lay down by 
the side of the machine, and the girders, falling in a 
slanting position, and resting with one end on the 
lathe, formed a kind of tent over his head, though in 
his captivity he could hear several heavy millstones 
rolling immediately above him. 

Messengers having been despatched to the neigh- 
bouring police-station, a large body of constables 
speedily arrived, and, with the assistance of the men 
who had eseaped, the work of rescuing the sufferers 
commenced. This was no easy task, as, in addition 
to the débris of the edifice, there was a vast mass 
of manufactured and unmanufactured iron. Other 
portions of the factory, moreover, threatened to 
fall upon the workmen; but these were ultimately 
secured, and, after great labour, several of the 
injured men were got out from the ruins. One 
man had- been driven into the boiler, which was 
under repair; but, by the peculiar position of a piece 
of fallen timber, was so protected as to be compara- 
tively unhurt, which he made known by calling out, 
“T am not hurt; but be careful what you move.” 
He was not released, however, until six o’clock in 
the evening; but, in the meanwhile, was sustained 
by supplies of brandy-and-water, &c. Another of 
the workmen was found near the spot with his right 
arm crushed beneath a large millstone more than 
half-a ton weight. His sufferings were frightful; 
and, in his agony, he continually besought to be ex- 
tricated by the amputation of his arm. His release 
was effected at about five o'clock by the united 
efforts of about a hundred men; who, by means of 
ropes and tackling, succeeded in withdrawing the 
massive stone by which he was held down, and 


| which of itself was completely jammed in by the 


different pieces of fallen machinery. He was then 
placed in a cab, and removed with all speed to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Several of the other sufferers 
were conveyed to the same institution, many of the 


| medical gentlemen connected with which attended 
| at the scene of the accident and rendered assistance 


to the men as they were got out. The neighbouring 
tradesmen and the district clergy also greatly inte- 
rested themselves in alleviating the condition of the 
maimed workpeople. ‘The number of sufferers re- 
moved to the hospitals was eighteen, of whom twelve 
had their wounds dressed, and were enabled to go to 
their homes. 

On the following morning, Mr. Polglase, the pro- 
prietor, assisted by several practical surveyors, made 
an inquiry into the cause of the accident, which is 
thus described in the daily papers:— 

Mr. Thomas Polglase stated that his brother, the pro- 
prietor of the works, had been some time back proceeded 
against by the Crown for not complying with the recent 
act of Parliament making it compulsory for furnaces to’ 
consume their own smoke. Having Government work 
on hand, such as the casting of bomb-shells for the East, 
and knowing the importance to the country of getting 
the same finished as soon as possible, the proprietor made 
the necessary inquiries as to whether the alterations 
could be carried out with perfect safety. The advice he 
then received was to this effect—that a new and larger 
boiler was required, but that an iron pillar, standing on 
a turned arch, which covered the former boiler, would 
have to be removed; and it was thought that if a tem- 
porary wooden column sufficiently strong were used 
during the removal of the iron one, no danger need be 
apprehended. Consequently, a timber plank of twelve 
inches square was placed on the old arch, which sup- 
ported the main wooden girder that ran the extreme 
length of the premises. The great heat of the adjoining 


The premises, which were large, were situated on | furnace, or some other unex;lained cause, made the 
the south side of the Borough-road; and the factory timber shrink, and at the moment of the accident Mr. 
consisted of a lofty structure in front, substantially | Thomas Polglase, who was within a foot or so of the 
built of brick and Portland stone, and of workshops | prop, saw it fall out of the perpendicular, and made a 
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hasty retreat, giving a general alarm. Before he had 
time to accomplish this object, the girder, which was 
ninety-nine feet long, snapped short in the centre, and 
floor after floor fell to the ground. 

Upon the roll being called over, it was ascertained 
that the only persons missing were those who had 
been conveyed to their homes or to the hospitals. It 
is thought that all the sufferers are likely to recover. 





THE PRESENTATION OF THE CRIMEAN 
MEDALS. 

A srecTACLE, more imposing and affecting than any 
that has been witnessed in England for several 
years—appealing to the eye by its military pomp 
and gorgeousness, but much more strongly moving 
the heart and the moral sentiment by its aszocia- 
tions, at once mournful and triumphant, saddening 
and exalting, pathetic and jubilant—took place yes- 
terday morning on the Parade at the back of the 
Horse Guards, where the Queen presented with her 
own hands the Crimean medals to the noble heroes 
of that gigantic struggle, which in times to come 
will take conspicuous position among what might 
almost be called the inythologies of history, 

As early as nine o'clock, a large body of troops took 
up their position on the ground. They were within 
barriers, and were stationed as follows :—-The 2nd bat- 
talion of the Grenadiers on the right, the 2nd battalion 
of the Coldstreams in the centre, and the 2nd battalion 
of Scots Fusilier Guards on the left. The invalid and 
other officers and soldiers entitled to the decoration, 
comprising detachments from every regiment in the 
Crimea, Cavalry, Guards, Infantry, Artillery, and Ma- 
rines, as well as seamen from the fleet, were drawn up 
according to the seniority of their respective corps, in 
the rear of the line. The boys belonging to the Royal 
Military Asylum, Chelsea, had places allotted to them 
between Dover-house and the Treasury-chambers. The 
bands of the Ist and 2nd Life Guards, the Grenadier, 
Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier Guards, were in attend- 
ance. In addition to the strong barriers that enclosed 
the ground occupied by the troops, videttes of the Lst 
and 2nd Life Guards, and sentries from the household 
infantry, were thickly posted around, together with 
strong bodies of police from the several divisions, under 
the immediate superintendence of Sir Richard Mayne. 

Her Majesty arrived about eleven o'clock. The first 
medal was awarded to the Duke of Cambridge; and 
among those officers who followed were Sir De Lacy 
Evans, Lord Cardigan, and Lord Lucan. Captain Sir 
Thomas Troubridge was wheeled up to the throne in a 
Bath chair. This noble officer had had his right leg 
and left foot shot away at the Battle of Inkerman, but 
refused to be moved from the field until the day was 
won. Sir Thomas was loudly cheered by the people. 
In less than an hour her Majesty had distributed five 
hundred medals to as many officers and men. The 
royal suite then departed, and reached Buckingham 
Palace a little after twelve. 





EXECUTION OF PIANORI. 
Pranori’s appeal to the Court of Cassation for a re- 
versal of his sentence, on the ground of certain al- 
leged informalities, having been over-ruled, the 
criminal was guillotined on Monday morning, at the 
new place of execution in front of the prison of La 
Roquette, near Pere la Chaise. The Daily News 
Paris correspondent gives the following account of 
the execution :— 

“ Although the morning was wet and cold, and al- 
though, according to laudable custom, no public an- 
nouncement of the day of execution had been made, a 
very large number of people were assembled. The spec- 
tators were kept at a great distance from the guillotine~ 
by a square of troops. Up to a late hour on Sunday 
night, the authorities repeated to Pianori an offer which 
has been frequently made, that his life should be spared 
if he would discover his confederates. His only answer 
was, that he had no revelation to make. The Abbé 
Hugon, the chaplain, was with him during the night, to 
afford him spiritual consolation. It is understood that 
he expressed some sort of regret for what he had done ; 
but, from his subsequent conduct, it is probable that 
this regret only referred to the laws of the church, which 
the priest told him he had offended, and not specifically 
to the crime for which he was to suffer. When the 
fatal toilette was made, he cried in a firm voice, ‘ Vive 
la Republique!’ at the moment when the executioner 
threw over him the thick black veil appropriated to the 
last inoments of a parricide. He walked barefoot to the 
scaffold with a firm step, and mounted the ladder with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. When the veil was taken 
off, | 
moment when the executioner and his assistants seized 
him, to bind him to the plank, he cried, ‘ Vive I'Italie !’ 
A moment after the knife fell, and all was over. The 
crowd dispersed in sileace.” 

The Paris correspondent of the 7'imes says:—“ In 
the faubourgs it is ramoured that it was not Pianori, 
but © mannequin, that was guillotined, and that the 
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OPENING OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Tus event took place on Tuesday, and passed off 
without any untoward accident. Owing to a great 
amount of rain on the two previous days, the streets 
were in a most wretched and muddy condition; and 
rain fell on the day itself. Paris, however, was full; 
agreat number of handsome carriages drove towards 
the Palais; horse and foot soldiers out of number 
were to be seen; and there was a large attendance of 
visitors. The building itself was in a depressing 
state of dirt and confusion, the side galleries being 
completely filled with unpacked cases ; but in the 
centre of the building there was a splendid throne 
and canopy for the Empress and Emperor, and this, 
perhaps, made amends. On the arrival of the Impe- 
rial party they proceeded to this dais, but aid not sit 
down. Prince Napoleon, President of the Imperial 
Commission, then read an address to the Emperor, to 
which his Majesty briefly replied. The most re- 
markable part of his speech consisted of the words: 
“In endeavouring to call together all nations, I de- 
sire to open here a Temple of Concord.” 

“The Emperor and Empress (writes the Daily News 
Special Correspondent) descended from the throne, and 


j turned towards the east end of the building, proceeding 


along the English portion of the nave. They next 
passed along the French side of the same, returning to 
the throne, having passed successively by the way the 
stalls of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Hanover, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Belgium. Throughout the progress of the 
procession the crowd was put aside right and left to 
make way for their Majesties, but only an instant before 
they actually passed; and I must say that not even in 
England could there have been less precaution taken 
against treachery. Had there been any person with evil 
inclinations, the Emperor might have been struck down 
a dozen times over. After making the round of the 
building, the Emperor and Empress returned to the 
throne, where they bowed again to the spectators, and 
then retired amidst the same cheers which had grected 
their arrival. But these cheers, 1 must say, were by 
no means enthusiastic. Shortly after their Majesties 
retired, the barriers around the interior of the building 
were taken down, and the exhibition of the Fine Arts 
was at the same time thrown open to the public. l 
cannot say that throughout the ceremony much interest 
was shown by the spectators regarding anything con- 
nected with the Exhibition. Up to to-day only 5000 
season tickets have been sold, and of these 2500 have 
been purchased by English people and other strangers. 
The French care little for the Exhibition itself. The 
Emperor looked very ill throughout the morning. He 
is certainly twenty years older in appearance than he 
was three weeks agoin London. The Empress, also, has 
a most careworn, anxious appearance.” 

The ordinary Paris Correspondent of the Daily 
News gives a different impression from the above, 
and says that the opening was very successful, and 
that it was a gay and joyous scence. ‘The Napoleonic 
Post of course blows a loud trumpet-note of praise. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
THE OPENING OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


(From a Private Correspondent.) 


*, . . . Iv would be scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
disappointment which the ceremony of last Tuesday has 
generally created amongst those who were present at it. 
The postponement of the day of opening, from the 1st 
to the 15th, was regarded, in the first instance, espe- 
cially by foreigners, as a breach of faith towards them; 
and though it was excused by the fact that the building 
and its contents were really not in a state of exhibition, 
great hopes were entertained that the delay of a fort- 
night would give the Commissioners ample time to set 
their house in order. Such, however, has not been the 
case. The interior, with the exception of the Great 
Hall, presented the appearance of a trunk-maker’s atelier, 
where packe! and unpacked cases lay huddled together 
pell-mell against the partitions of unfinished stalls. In 
the Great I[all a little more activity and readiness have 
been displayed, but when I entered an hour after the 
opening of the doors, workmen were still employed in 
bringing in, and placing in the basins of the fountains, 


pots filled with flowers. In fact, the only departments 


| that can be said to be in any state of forwardness are 


‘looked calmly round upon the crowd, and at the | 


real person (who, of course, was a police agent) has | 
been sent out of the country with a passport!” | 


The 
blame of this incompleteness has been shifted, like all 
official blame, from the shoulders of one person to 


those allotted to British and Belgian exhibitors. 


another; but it appears at last to have settled fairly on 
those of the Prince Napoleon, who, since his return 
from the Crimea, not having anything else to meddle 
with and show his incapacity upon, has undertaken 
sements 


to alter the previous x in the Palais de 


I'Industrie. 
“At twenty minutes past one—instead of one, the hour 


arran; 





appointed—the Emperor entered the 
accompanied by the Empress, and met at the 
b ’ . . . 

y the Commissioners, It was expected that, as the 
whole affair is a national affair, a certain amount 
enthusiasm would have been got up on the fea 
But with the exception of the senators and the 
bers of the household, who gave a few stereotyped — 
there was scarcely any demonstration made. ho 
no waving of handkerchiefs from the ies, no wee 
greeting from the lips of the fair, usually s0 ane 
such occasions. I never saw an assembly met = 
for a special object so negligent, so impassive; and when 
the Emperor and Empress, after having received the 
apology of the Prince President of the Commission, ang 
accepted it in a speech remarkable only for its extreme bre- 
vity, passed down through the centre of the buildj 
a very few voices shouted the imperial ery, 
rally observed that the ipianever loched meae Gea 
narily livid and fatigued, and walked as though he ex. 
pected to meet at every step the avenger of Pianori, 
By-the-by, putting the justice or the injustice of the 
act aside, the time chosen for the execution of that 
patriot was impolitic. An ordinary execution would 
have passed unchallenged. The eyes of Europe, how- 
ever, were fixed on the Italian, and the general topic at 
the breakfast-table the next morning—the of 
the 15th—was the policy or impolicy of destroying him, 
The unpleasant feelings created by such a topic could 
not be shaken off—at least by less than imperial 
—in an hour or so; and there is no doubt that the cold- 
ness of the whole affair may be attributed in 
to the gloom thrown over the public mind by this ju- 
dicial murder. 

“The impression produced by the opening of the Ex- 
position Universelle de Paris may be summed up in two 
words—disappointment and alarm; disappointment at 
the utterly incomplete state of the Exhibition, and alarm 
at the want of enthusiasm manifested towards the Em- 
peror—a feeling which the Emperor himself is 
suspected of sharing, as he did not remain above half an 
hour, and left the building in apparent disgust. A 
change is looked forward to. The timid call it a revo 
lution ; the moderates a political crisis; whatever it be, 
come it will, and that soon. Everything is working to- 
gether for that consummation. 

“The ceremony of Tuesday was altogether a curious 
spectacle. France had called the nations of the world 
together, and invited them to assemble in her Temple of 
Peace, and there, as it were, in the midst of her guests 
stood the elect of seven millions waiting to receive the 
tokens of her children’s loyalty or submission, as you will, 
that strangers might testify his power abroad; and there, 
in the hour of his apparent triumph, he stood alont, No 
burst of loyalty responded to his appeal, no sympathy 
bounded to him from the hearts of those around him. 
Not a few, who at home had been accustomed to hear of 
the popularity of the Emperor, went away with their 
eyes opened, and convinced that the Child of Destiny 
was not the Idol of France.” 


He way 





Congratulatory addresses to the French Emperor, on 
his recent escape from assassination, have been presented 
by the two chief sections of Polish refugees—one signed 
by Prince Czartoryski and his friends, on behalf of the 
aristocratic and monarchical party, the other by General 
Rybinski, who is considered one of the chiefs of the de- 
mocratic body. These documents have been published 
in the official Moniteur, and have on that account created 
considerable sensation, as they are considered to leave 
thus assumed the character of an indireet menace t 
Austria and Prussia. The Czartoryski address affirms 
that the Polish refugees pay with ardour “a tribute of 
gratitude to the nephew of the hero who was the te 
generator of their country —the glorious Emperor who 
makes every Polish heart beat with hope.” The sub- 


| joined are the most remarkable passages in the Rybinski 





address :—‘“ The hope of a calm and grand future 
prevails at the present moment in Europe cannot be 
realised, Sire, except by your truly providential and 
heroic initiative. Without you, Europe would § 
still, or fall back into perdition; with you, its vert 
chief, it will advance boldly towards its new 

Poland has religiously maintained with love and vene 
ration those glorious traditions which, taken up and de- 
veloped by your Imperial Majesty, open a new epoch to 
France and to Poland; and, by the union of those two 
countries, to the great European family. Sire, Pola 
hopes everything from Divine justice ; and, in her 

in your Majesty, she is convinced that that justice 
only be administered by you. The sentiments which I 
respectfully present to your Imperial Majesty i the 
name of the officers and soldiers of the old Polish amy 
are shared, I am assured, by the whole of Poland. 
would not disavow me if she were allowed to expres 
her mind. Yes, Sire, she suffers, and she looks to 

the West, where she only beholds and loves your the 
perial Majesty.” The Poles are now indulging @ 
most extravagant hopes with respect to the W. 
of their country; and the appointment of Count We 


lewski as Minister for Foreign Affairs is looked a 


them as significant. ‘The count’s mother was a 
woman; and his father, it is generally believed, was 
Great Napoleon himself, 
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ion of Mount Vesuvius still continues. A 

t of the Morning Post says :—‘ Occasionally 

-hot stones are thrown up, and at night a red 

wae, ina the huge volume of smoke, producing a grand 
efiect. But on the present occasion the lava streams 
from the exhausted and hitherto long-tranquil Somma, 
which is the detached portion, almost coequal in height 


tunately gives no promise of coming cheapness of corn. 
It is now ingeniously said, that inasmuch as the system 
supposes that whenever the good time of plenty_comes 
the people will be called upon to pay a little more than 
the value of their bread to make up for their having 
eaten it at a cofiparatively cheap rate in time of scarcity, 
it would not be just that the many foreigners expected 
in Paris this year should enjoy the loaf at the artificially 





qith the circular old cone, from whence all the modern 
eruptions have issued. The portion of the mountain at 


present called Somma was originally united, in all pro- | from 40c. to 45c.; but in order to secure the benefit of 


bability, with the existing cone, and hitherto active. | 
The grand eruption of 79, narrated by Pliny, no doubt | 
materially altered the form of Vesuvius. From that | 
period, history records a series of convulsions up to the 
time, numbering nearly forty, the most important 
of which are those of 79, 203, 472, 502, 1036, 1449, 
1834, and 1849; the latter having | 
p vvders oop Bagge ‘ tleck anion, whieh 
e@ same cone or biack crater, which 
sa mate of 5600 feet. ; This portion of o moun- | 
tain is now perfectly tranquil. The eruption will, in all 
probabili last some days, until, as on former occa- 
Se on eoumaiate’ volcanic action of the mountain | 
has exhausted itself.” 
ily News Correspondent says :—“ The lava has | 
aoe ten miles from its source, and is doing 
Ihave before me the report of Cozzo- 
lino as to the latest changes which have taken place 
about the cone. Just at the base of it a lake of fire has | 
been formed, which looks like a red sea in an undulatory 
state. In the very centre of this has opened another 
crater, which is throwing out red-hot stones. On the 
morning of the 7th, the crate:, at the very summit, 
as it were, two heavy cannonades; and, after 
der fete lightning, flames, and stones, broke up 
altogether. In the middle of the cone, ten craters have 
formed, and from these the lava pours forth like a 
and runs on the side of the Cavallo as far as the 

Here four other craters have been formed, 
throw up bitumen in the manner of pyramids, 
and resemble gigantic exhibitions of fireworks. The 
whole of the summit of the crater is, therefore, like a 

and must inevitably fall in.” 

A letter from Galatz, of the 26th ult., in the Corriere 
ftaliano of Vienna, says:—‘“ Yesterday evening, the 
consulates of Sweden and Norway, Holland, Naples, and 
the Hanse Towns, received a despatch from General 
Laders, dated from Kischeneff, the 19th, notifying that 
the Emperor Alexander, from motives of equity, has 
extended the authorisation for the free export of corn by | 
the mouths of the Danube to all flags friendly and 
neutral in the present war, on the same bases and with 
the same formalities as agreed upon with the Austrian | 
Cabinet. This despatch of the Russian General is a | 
reply to a request presented on the 2nd April by these 
consulates to be informed relative to the navigation of 
the Lower Danube.” The Austrian Gazette contains a 
letter from Galatz, which states that on the Ist May 
there had arrived there not less than 400 vessels, of 
which 120 were Austrian. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, in the Boersenhalle of 
Hamburg, states that the company of maritime assur- 
aces for the White Sea, formed in 1848, has been 
obliged to wind up its affairs in consequence 
blockade of last year. 

_ The last detachment of the Austrian troops quartered 
in Tuscany, consisting of a battalion of chasseurs, and a 
squadron of hussars, left Florence on the 6th. The 
Grand Duke and the princes accompanied the officers a 
part of the way. 
amendment to the Convents Suppression Bill, ac- 
cepted by the Sardinian Government, ~ passed by the 
Senate, declares that those convents, the members of 
which are not devoted to the work of preaching, teaching, 
@ ministering to the sick, no longer exist in Piedmont 
@ moral corporations; the estates of such religious 
on be appropriated to the ecclesiastical fund, 
which the curés receive a portion of their salaries. 
of existing religious communities will receive 
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— read in the Paris correspondence of the Daily 
eta Lamare, whose name will be familiar 
eninsular officers as the colonel of engineers who 
Conducted the defence of Badajoz, has just died at Fon- 
at the age of eighty. 


, He was one of the 
engineering officers in France. After the 
ion be was vey appointed to the direction of 
ayonne, Rochelle, and Havre. He 
Was at one time a prisoner of war in England, and it is | 
te Napoleon I. (under circumstances of which 
Sware) showed his great attachment to him, | 
Providing means for his escape. Napoleon 
him in 1852 Governor of the Palace of 
death, which post he held up to the time of his 
_ Lamare was known as the author of | 
of the si tary works, and amongst others the history | 
¥ Meges of Olivenca, Badajoz, and Campo-Mayor.” 
“The woollen following from the same Source :— | 
tes emg in concert with the municipality of | 
bition an ght o the approaching U niversal Exhi- 
thoroughly unsound. ona ins i a slight _— 4 
n gisiation in pursuance of which 
Paladin eat have for a long time past been com- 
incurred by the city of Pare gn nna h aif Seam 
to ris in making up the difference 
the bakers has been frightful; and the season unfor- 
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low price. Therefore the price of the 2Ib. loaf is raised 


the original system to the poor, tickets called “ difference 
tickets” will be issued by the mayors, under certain 
regulations, to persons applying for them, authorising 
bakers to deliver bread to the persons indicated at the 
old price. The tickets will not be transferable, and‘ 
must be renewed every fortnight. It is hoped that the 
abuses so much complained of formerly may be avoided.” 

Negotiations are still going on at Vienna, according 
to the papers of that city. It is said that Baron Bour- 
queney, Lord Westmoreland, and the Turkish pleni- 
potentiaries, have frequent and protracted interviews 
with Count Buol. 

A conference was held at Berlin on the 12th (accord- 
ing to the German papers) between M. Manteuffel, Pre- 
sident of the Prussian Cabinet, Count Esterhazy, Am- 





bassador of Austria, and M. Bismark, who represents | 
Prussia in the Germanic Diet. A union between Austria | 
and Prussia for an armed neutrality is said to be be- 

coming more and more probable; and it is added that 

Prussia, with a view thereto, is to support the proposition 

which Austria is about to make in the Diet for the | 
mobilisation of the federal contingents. There is some 
prospect of an interview taking place at the end of the 
month at Cracow between the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria. 

A very remarkable article appears in the Srécle—an 
article so bold in its language towards Austria and 
Prussia as to induce the supposition that it must speak 
under Government sanction. The writer points out that 
Austria has done more harm by her so-called friendly 
offices than she could have effected by her opposition ; 
and she is plainly accused of aiding the enemy rather 
than us. The article concludes with the following | 
startling sentence applied to Austria and Prussia :— | 
“Against the neutrality of these powers we have | 
nothing to oppose: against their hostility we should | 
have the nationalities ; we should haye—why should we | 
fear to say it ?—the revolution.” 

The Austrian Gazette asserts that the agitation in the 
Ukraine is not yet suppressed. The St. Petersburg cor- | 
respondent of La Presse says that the disorders are being | 
composed by the concessions of the Government. 

A letter from Vienna, in the Dresden Journal, says :— | 
‘Count Coronini, who has left Bucharest for Orsova, is | 
only gone thither on family affairs, and will return to | 
the former place in a few days. There has lately been 
much talk at Bucharest of the discovery of a political | 
conspiracy, but the persons arrested appear to be only | 
secondary agents. It is reported that papers of a com- | 
promising character have been found in the possession of | 
those arrested, and it is supposed that Kossuth is some- | 
what connected with these proceedings.” 

We learn from Frankfort that a despatch, dated from | 
St. Petersburg, 30th ult., addressed to the Russian Mi- 
nister at Darmstadt, states that Russia considers tha 





the understanding which was come to in the Conferences | Me ; 
: ; tee s ‘4 -¢ : ul | at Faro Sound, according to one report, on the 9th of 


| May. 


of Vienna on the first two points of guarantee is a usef 
result for Germany. In thus separating German in- 


465 


rected for increase of population, was 176. Of those 
225 cases, 94 were caused by bronchitis, and 95 by 
pneumonia; and the close coincidence which appears in 
the results of the last two weeks deserves to be noticed, 
for each of these diseases was in the previous week fatal 
in 94 cases. In the colder weeks of winter, bronchitis 
always had a large majority. 28 persons died last week 
of small-pox, 8 of whom were above 20 years of age. 
Scarlatina carried off 35 children, hooping-cough 47, 
croup 10, measles only 9. The-mortality from phthisis 
was great, 182 persons having sunk under that malady. 
Four deaths from scarlatina occurred in Islington East ; 
and a man died of ‘“‘ English cholera,” after a short ill- 
ness, in Bethnal-green. 

Last week, the births of 909 boys and 769 girls, in all 
1678 children, were registered in London. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-54, the average 
number was 1472. 











NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
Tue SHIPWRECK OF THE JoHN.—The inquiry into the 
causes of this dreadful calamity has terminated in the 
following report to the Board of Trade:—‘ That the 
ship was provided with four boats, three of which were 
efficient, the other doubtful; that the life-boat was 
neither stowed in the proper place, nor prepared for 
immediate service, as directed by the act, and to these 
circumstances, probably, the staving and loss of the life- 
boat, and the delay in endeavouring to get out the long 
boat, are to be attributed.—That, with the exception of 


| one signal lantern, there were no means on board the 


ship of making a signal of distress by night.—That, with 
respect to the above deviation from the provisions of the 
Passenger Act, we consider that the Government emigra- 
tion officers and owners of the ship are culpable.—That 
either from the ignorance or gross and culpable negli- 
gence of the captain, the courses steered by his orders 
were the direct cause of bringing the vessel on the 
Manacle Rocks.—That, after the vessel struck, the con- 
duct of the captain was most reprehensible in every 
respect ; he appears to have taken no active ‘means to 
save the lives of the passengers; did not assist them to 
leave the ship; quitted ber himself whilst many passen- 
gers were still in the rigging; and he and the mate were 
the only two persons who secured anything for them- 
selves—the captain saving his cloak and the mate his 
quadrant.—That the chief mate appears to be ignorant 
of his duties and responsibilities ; and is culpable in not 
having personally rendered assistance to the passengers. 
—That the conduct of the crew, with the exception of 
Andrew Elder, and one or two others, appears to haye 
been very bad, but would possibly have been different 
had a better example been set them by their officers. — 
That the conduct of the chief boatmen of the coast-guard 
and his men, and of a fisherman named James Hill, and 
others associated with them, in going to and taking the 
passengers and crew off the wreck, was highly commend- 
able. The circumstances of this case render it our duty 
to suggest to your Jordships, that in all passenger ships 
the first mate should be required to have a certificate of 
competency instead of one of service only ; and that the 
number and nature of the night signals required to 
be provided by the owners of passenger ships should be 
specified.” 

Tue Bauric Feet, or at least the bulk of it, was 


According to another account, Admiral Dundas, 


| with twenty-four sail, left that locality on the 8th, and 
| proceeded to the entrance of the Gulf of Finland. The 
| officers and crew of the Driver report that the Bay of 
Finland is full of ice, from Revel on the southern coast 
up to the Aland Alps. 


terests from the Eastern conflict, the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, says the despatch, relies on the States of 
the Confederation persisting in a strict neutrality, for it 
is only on that condition that Russia will consider herself | 
bound to maintain the interpretation which she gives to 
the results acquired at the Conferences of Vienna. 

The Corriere Italiano, of Vienna, says that the Russian 
Government has lately been treating Poland with re- 
markable leniency, and that reforms are talked of. If 
this be true, it would seem that the Czar is coaxing his 
Polish subjects to make them stand by him. 

The Sultan has signed the decree abolishing the capi- 
tation tax. The same decree subjects the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan to the conscription, and renders them 
eligible for promotion in the army. A special tax will 
be imposed on those who do not serve. 

The King of Prussia is recovering his health. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 
Dramatic Conciusion. — A_ well-dressed man was 
| recently summoned at the Thames Police-court by a 
young woman whom he was alleged to have married 
while his first wife was yet living. The summons was 
with the object of affiliating a child upon him ; and the 
previous marriage having been mentioned, the defendant, 
to avoid being given into custody for bigamy, swore that 
the woman was not his wife, and never had been. Upon 
this, the magistrate said—“ As the defendant swears he 
| is not married to the complainant, I order him to pay 
2s. Gd. a week for the support of his illegitimate child ; 
HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEER. | also, the costs and the solicitor’s fee.” The man exhibited 
. —— . —— | the greatest surprise and rage at finding himself thus 
(From the Iegistrar-General’s Weekly Return.) | caught in his own trap. 
Tue returns of mortality continue to show the effect TorturtnG Sueer.—A man in the employ of a 
produced on the public health by an ungenial spring. | butcher was charged at Bow-street, on the instance of 
The number of deaths recorded in London in the week | the Society for the the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
that ended last Saturday was 1183, almost the same as | with cruelty to sheep. On the animals showing a re- 
that of the preceding week. If the deaths had been the | luctance to being driven into his master’s shop he pulled 
same in proportion to population as, taking the average, | them back by the ears, threw down, knelt on their bodies, 
they were at the beginning of May in the ten years | and, forcing their heads backwards with great violence, 
1845-54, they would not have been more than 1071. nearly suffocated them ; after which, he dragged them 
During the last fortnight, the excess of deaths has been |in a fainting state into the slaughterhouse. He was 
about 15 in a day above the estimated number. The | fined 40s. 
mean temperature has been more or less below the| JrEALousy AND ATTEMPTED Murper.—A young 
average every day, except two, since the 20th of April, | man has been charged at Salford with attempting to 
and last Saturday it was 9 degs. less than the average. | drown a young woman, named Mary Conley, to whom 
The total number of deaths referred last week to | he was paying court. The statement of the girl herself 
diseases of the respiratory organs was 225; the average | was as follows. She said—‘ The prisoner had paid his 
number in corresponding weeks of previous years, cor- ‘ addresses to her, and on Saturday night, about eight 
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o'clock, she left home with him to go for a walk. After 
going through Hulme, he took her along the canal-side 
towards Stretford. After going some distance along the 
canal-side, she wished to return home, but he said she 
would never turn back any more, for he intended to 
drown her. He got hold of her round the waist, and 
tried to put her into the canal, but she clung to his neck 
handkerchief with one hand, and to his body with the 
other, and struggled with him. She said, where she 
went he should go; but he said he could swim, and did 
not care if he did go into the water with her. She 
struggled with him along time. He had her down on 
the ground many times to loosen her hold, and she 
prayed him to have mercy on her. She asked him to 
have mercy for her mother’s sake whose only child she 
was. She said, ‘Oh, Edward, what have I done that 
you will not spare my life?” She said many more 
things. She said, ‘Somebody’s curse must have come 
over you.’ She told him she would not care so much if 
she had been in aclub so as to have the means of being 
decently buried, and that in taking her life he would be 
taking two lives, for her mother had no other child, and 
she would not survive.” At length, two boatmen came 
up and rescued her. The motive for the attempt was 
Jealousy. The prisoner was committed for trial at the 
assizes. 

Josern PARMENTER, the police sergeant on the Great 
Northern Railway recently accused of stealing a port- 
manteau, has been acquitted at the Middlesex Sessions. 

Murper anp Svuicrpr.—A woman living near Can- 
terbury, murdered her child by hanging, and afterwards 
hung herself, a few days since, owing to sheer poverty. 
Her husband died a little more than a year ago; and, 
about six weeks since, the parish stopped an allowance 
of 2s. a week which they had previously made. She 
then sold almost everything she possessed ; and at length, 
being reduced to utter want, became desponding and in- 
coherent. A third rope was found, evidently intended 
for her other child, a little girl, who escaped and gave 
the alarm. Each of the ropes had attached a slip of 
cotton velvet, which it would seem the poor creature had 
placed there for the purpose of mitigating the sufferings 
of her children. An inquest was held, at which the jury, 
who expressed themselves strongly against the parish 
authorities, returned a verdict of ‘“ Mental derange- 
ment.” 

Wire Kriirse.—A woman has been killed at Man- 
chester by her husband, who, while drunk, beat her with 
a poker. She lingered for a short time in the work- 
house, where she gave premature birth to her child, and 
then died. The man, Hayes, has given himself up to 
the police. 

Wriiiam Harrimeron, the militiaman charged with 
causing the death of a potman, has been sentenced to 
hard labour for four months, the jury having recom- 
mended him to mercy on the ground of the provocation 
he had received. 

More Mitta Brutauiry.—Two miliatiamen have 
been convicted at the Central Criminal Court of com- 
mitting a rape upon a girl at Kensal New Town. 

Layton Epwarp Horrrr, the man charged with 
setting fire to the steam battery in Mr. Russell’s yard, 
has been again remanded. His legal advisers say that 
they can prove the most complete alibi. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Snockine Murper.—The Dudley Advertiser reports a 
dreadful occurrence, which took place at Kate’s-hill, near 
Dudley, on Saturday morning. .A young man, named 
Meadows, had been paying court to a young woman 
named Mason, but, becoming jealous, he determined that 
she should die. He borrowed a carbine, and, having 
loaded it, proceeded to the public-house where the girl 
lived as a servant. He called for something to drink, 
and, watching his opportunity, he shot her. The principal 
portion of the charge lodged directly under the left ear. 
She only lived a few minutes after. The murderer made 
no attempt to escape. He said “ Revenge is sweet; I 
have had mine, and the law must take its own.” 

Tre Russtan Prisoners at Lewes.—Twenty-five of 
the ringleaders in the recent outbreak at the War Prison 
were sent off to the Devonshire prison-ship, at Sheerness, 
on Friday week. The remainder, exhibit the greatest 
contrition for their misconduct, as a punishment for 
which only one-half of them were allowed out of their 
wards at one time until Thursday week, and no visitors 
are now allowed to see them; consequently, their toy 
trade is at an end. The real cause of the outbreak was 
that the eighteen younkers (gentlemen who are obliged 
to serve as non-commissioned officers before obtaining 
commissions) were allowed 3d. a-day each for looking 
after the men, and seeing that they kept their wards 
clean ; and the men demanded the same remuneration for 
pumping water for their own use. This the Government 
denied them; and they refused to go to the pumps, and 
even attacked the prison guard with knives, causing 
great consternation, until a detachment of militia restored 
order. Two of the prisoners have lately died—one of 
pulmonary consumption, the other of erysipelas. 

“Tue Great Kennepy Case.”—Mr. Kennedy, late 
of the Woods and Forests, whose case was recently 
before Parliament, has published in the daily papers a 
document, from which it appears that some sympathising 
friend has bestowed upon him an annuity of 1200/. 
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Accripent AT THE CAMDEN Town SraTion.—A 
porter on the London and North-Western line has been 
crushed to death by being wedged between the buffers 
of some approaching trucks and another truck in front. 

Banquet At THE Mansion Hovuse.—The Lord Mayor 
on Wednesday gave an entertainment in the Egyptian 
Hall of the Mansion House to the Ministers. The 
speakers were—The Lord Mayor, Lord Hardinge, Sir 
Charles Wood, Baron Cetto (on behalf of the Foreign 
Ministers), Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
John Russell, and Lord Clarendon. The speeches were 
of the complimentary and washy character common to 
such occasions. 

Tue Overtanp Inpian Mauw.—By extraordinary 
express the public has been placed in possession of dates 
from Caleutta to April 10, and from Bombay to April 17. 
Some sharp fighting has taken place around Peshawur. A 
field force, under Colonel Craigie, attacked, on the 9th of 
March, the hillmen stationed about nine miles from Musha 
Khail; and, having slain nineteen of the insurrectionists, 
and burnt some villages and stacks of wood, retreated with 
a loss of nine sepoys killed, and twenty-seven wounded. 
On the 24th of March, the Momunds came down in 
force from the hills in front of Mutta, and attacked the 
garrison of Abuzai. An action ensued, which lasted 
several hours; but the Momunds were beaten. On the 
80th of March, a treaty of friendship and alliance with the 
Cabul government was signed by Sirdar Gholam Haidur 
Khan, on the part of Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, and 
by Mr. John Lawrence on the part of Lord Dalhousie.— 
There have been some disturbances of late on the 
Burmese frontier. The state of Lord Dalhousie’s health 
is still unsatisfactory, though it has improved: he re- 
mains at the Nielgherries. Trade is depressed, and 
money is tight and scarce in all quarters. 

TestimonrAL To Lorp Dupiey Stuart.—The com- 
mittee appointed for this object have determined that 
“the funds shall be applied in establishing an indepen- 
dent charitable institution, if sufficient for that purpose ; 
but, if insufficient, the committee shall again deliberate 
respecting their application.” 
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Leaver Orrice, Saturday, May 19. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE PEACE MOTION. 
Eart Grey postponed the motion of which he had 
given notice for Monday, with reference to the 
negotiations for peace, till Friday next. 





ARMY REFORM. 

Lord Panmure rose to bring forward his statement 
on Army Reform. He commenced by alluding in 
suitable terms to the distribution of the Crimean 
medals that day. The changes which he proposed 
did not require legislative sanction, but he thought 
it his duty to lay them before Parliament. He did 
not mean, in dealing with the departments in which 
changes were to be made, to cast any imputation on 
the officers connected with them, but only to deal 
with the system. While he was Secretary at War 
he found great delays and inconvenience arose from 
the system at the Ordnance—a system which com- 
mittees and commissions had long advised should be 


altered, but no Government had yet attempted it. It | 


was said that this, a period of war, was not the 
proper time for changes in the government of the 
army; but he did not agree in that opinion, 
but he thought that in time of war everything should 





| be done to give efficiency to the military departments. 
It was proposed in the first place to abolish the 
Master-General and Board of Ordnance altogether— 
the offices in which were held by letters patent from 
the Crown, and when those letters patent were 
revoked they would cease; and all that the Legisla- 


ture would be asked to do was to enable the Secretary | 


for War to hold certain lands belonging to the Ord- 
nance. Thatdepartment had control over matters 
civil and military. The military department com- 
prised the command of the Royal Artillery and Engi- 
neers, which it was proposed to transfer to the Com. 
mander-in-Chief, those corps being adjutant- 


generals’ departments, which could act as at present, | 


under the Commander-in-Chief. With regard to the 
civil department, which now consisted of the Master- 


General, who though not amemberof the Board of Ord- | 


nance, was supreme in everything except in Finance, 
the Lieutenant-General, Surveyor- General, Clerk, and 
storekeeper formed the Board. When the Board was 
abolished, the Secretary for War would be supreme and 
responsible for the wholedepartment of the Army and 
Ordnance, and he was to have under him a Chief 
Civil Officer, who could receive all orders with 
respect to the civil administration of the Army from 
the Secretary of State. That officer was to bea 
member of the House of Commons, and he was to 





move all the Estimates of the Army, Ordnance, and | 


Commissariat in one Estimate. It w 
duty to see the orders of the ont bein 


all branches of the Army, a daily record 
was to be kept, so as at once to be able to ace Whitt 
the fault lies when they were not carried out, The 


Inspector-General of Fortifications wo Tetained 
as would be the Director-General of — 

whom would be associated a Director of 
Artillery—all of whom would be members of what 
was now called the Scientific Committee, 
Superintendent of Stores, as it now existed, was ey. 
tirely acivil office, and the department ought to be cop- 
ducted moreon commercial principles than it DOW Wag, 
The duties of the office of Superintendent of Con. 





the commercial world. The remedy 
| to establish a department having the control 
, the contracts of theArmy and Ordnance, and 
| posed to place at the head of it a man 

| thought would be pronounced to be the right 
| the right place. With respect to the i 
|army, which required a proper inistrati 

proposed to have a superintendent of i 

| to do away with the board of general 
| now regulated the uniforms of the army. All 
| departments relating to manufacture would 
{under civil control, while they would remain 
| Woolwich or Enfield as before, although the 
| charged with the details would be officers of artillery, 
| The noble lord went into further minutia of the 
| proposed changes, which were purely matters of 
| detail. He then recapitulated his plan, which, in its 
main features, was the concentration of all the mili- 
tary departments under the Secretary of War, as- 
sisted by an under-secretary and another officer in 
the House of Commons, who would have charge of 
the civil departments of the Army, Ordnance, and 
Commissariat. 

The Earl of ELLensoroven doubted whether, 
under the proposed system, the of State 
for War would be really responsible for the working 
of the department. If he were to be so henever 
could discharge the duties which devolved upon him; 
but if the responsibility were to be merely nominal, 
things would be no better under the new system than 
under the present. 

Earl Grey thought the proposed alterations ought 
to have been brought before the House in the form 
of a resolution. ' 

After some conversation, Lord Panmure said that 
he was still open to receive suggestions for further 
alterations. 

The House adjourned at a quarter-past seven. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
At the sitting several questions were asked, among 


which were the following :— 
| 





THE FOREIGN LEGION. 

In answer to Mr. Ewart, Mr. F. Past said that 
between 3000 and 4000 men had been enlisted for 
the Foreign Legion, and that the suecess in reeruit- 

‘ing had been such that 5000 men would be engaged 
| in addition to the 10,000 originally 


| ORDER OF MERIT. 

| In answer to Lord Excno, Lord Pasansts 

said that the institution of an order of merit had 
been delayed till reports of the practice on the Coa- 

| tinent in similar orders had been receiv: 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S PLAN. — 
M. F. Frencu complained that the commission to 
' which the plan of the Earl of Dundonald for the dé 
struction of Sebastopol had been referred had not 
met. Lord Dundonald was prepared to me | 
every port in the Baltic for less than 20 , 
When could Lord Dundonald get an explicit answet 
Lord PaLaerston said that the difficulties of the 
plan seemed to increase the more they were con 
sidered, and he was not prepared now to give a” 
answer. 
MR. LAYARD AND CAPTAIN CHRISTIE. 
Mr. Fereovs called attention to certam alleged 
mis-statements made by Mr. Layard with regat 
to the age and services of the late ma 
Christie, who he (Mr. Forges), docaass was, 
ring the time he was in office @ 
in é vigorous state of health, and ve 
nothing to do with the internal arrangements 
harbour. Such statements might have been inad¥e 
tently made, but it wasonly just that the perso® om 
made them should retract them on their a 
to be incorrect. He asked Mr. Layard if Oi 
received letters from the relatives of Captain had fe 
contradicting his statements, and whether he 
| plied to them. 
; Mr. Layarp inquired if the scene of « forme: 
evening was to be repeated, and de . 
| House being made the arena of personal os p 
He then explained the statements he had = 
regard to Captain Christie, whom he 
while he was at Balaklava; and both 
observation and from the opinion of 
to the conclusion that that gentleman 
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duties to perform. The language in which 
. ond og ammo to him, demanding a con- 
tradiction, was such as to make him think that he 
sas not bound to reply to them, especially as they 
had been published in the newspapers. He could 
assert that he had said nothing with respect to Cap- 
tain Christie which could not be morally justified. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON expressed his regret at the 
course pursued by Mr. Layard, and at his loose mode 
of charges against public servants. He 
thought that that gentleman should manfully have 

itted that he had been mistaken. 

Mr. Brion declared that he thought Mr. Layard 
was justified in stating that Captain Christie 
was tfor his duty. He might easily have been 
in Captain Christie’s age, and if Mr. 
Layard had formally and ceremoniously come down 
to the House to contradict such a statement, he 
would have been received with shouts of laughter. 

Sir James Granam said that a debt of justice was 
due to the memory of a gallant man and to his rela- 
tives. Captain Christie was a man of high character 

ney was first called in question by Mr. 
Layard. 


i 


e feared that he himself had yielded too 
much toclamour in ordering a Commission of Inquiry 
into Captain Christie’s conduct. He had, however, 
thought it better to submit his conduct to his bro- 
ther officersrather than to the Sebastopol Committee. 
He feared that this matter had broken the heart of 
Captain Christie. He could not think that Mr. Layard 
was justified in saying that the letters contradicting 
his statements were offensive simply on account of 
such contradictions. 

Mr. Rorsuck could not call Mr. Layard’s state- 
ments charges against Captain Christie. Even Sir 
J. Graham had found it necessary to supersede that 
officer, and if Captain Christie had died broken- 
hearted it was because he was superseded and 
ordered to be tried by a court-martial—both the 
doing of Sir J. Graham, and with which Mr. Layard 
had nothing to do. He did not think that Mr. 
Layard’s conduct deserved the censure of the House 

Admiral Berxexey said that Captain Christie had 
himself demanded a court-martial, and his death was 
not caused by any steps taken by Sir J. Graham. 

The subject then dropped. 


THE POLISH LEGION. 

Mr. Orway inquired if certain Poles who had been 
sent to the Crimea were to be enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion, or to be enrolled under their national 
standard? 

Lord Patmerston replied that they were to be 
enrolled in a special corps in the Turkish service. 

The adjourned debate on the Scottish Education 
Bill was then proceeded with. 


The position in which the bill stood was this. On| 
the motion for going into committee, an amendment | 
was made by Mr. C. Bruce on a former evening that | 


the bill should be divided into two parts, so that the 
principle of throwing open the parochial schools, and 


taking them from under the immediate control of | 
the Established Church, while it was applied to the | 


towns should not be applicable to the rural districts. 
On this a long debate ensued, confined almost wholly 
tothe Seotch members. The House divided. For 
going into committee, 149; against it, 142: majority, 
7 other business was disposed of, and the 
House adjourned at one o'clock. 





We find the following in a contemporary :— 
“Vienna, Thursday. 

“Austria has agreed with the Western Powers on an 
winatissimum to be presented to Russia. If this deci- 
edly final attempt for peace should fail, Austria pro- 
mises that she really will assume a decided attitude. 

“A fresh circular from Count Nesselrode has arrived 
here, . It merely consists of a full narrative of the late 
Regotlations—of course drawn up in a Russian sense.” 


A letter from St. Petersburg, dated the 10th, from 
~ mercantile house, gives a deplorable account 
the pressure on all classes in that capital. Busi- 
i was comparatively at an end, and the con- 
nuance of the present state of things was regarded 
th the greatest dread in all quarters. 





te ee from Lord Raglan, dated the 5th, 

Published last night. The only news of im- 
Portance containe 1 
enemy still appear to be collecting troops upon the 
in ae on the opposite side of the Tchernaya, 
are constantly seen moving i 
ate mentioned ; and the remainder of “the de- 
*Patch” refers to the operations of the French. 


d in it is the statement that “ the | 


neighbourhood of Sebastopol, and convoys |a dubious prestige among the mock courts of 
pres! n that direction.” The}Germany, or a security for Napoleonism in 
Lieutenants Carter, Curtis, and White,| France. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“Che Header.” 
For a Half-Year............. pnccasoncctis serve 138 0 
To be remitted in advance. 


&@" Money Orders should be drawn upon the STRAND 
Branch Office, and be made payable to Mr. ALFRED E. 
GaLLoway, at No. 154, Sirand. 








NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
ERRATUM IN oUR LAsT.—Page 453, 1st column, 2nd line 
from top, for Madame REezzo.inti, read Madame FREZzZO- 
LINL 





During the Session of Parliament it is often impossible to 
find room for correspondence, even the briefest. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

Communicationsshould always be legibly written, and on 
one side of the paperonly. If long,itincreases the diffi- 
culty of finding space forthem. 

We cannot undertake to returnrejected communications 
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Public Afairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 

nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
p thing 1 en all the worldis by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD 














NEITHER PEACE NOR WAR. 

Tue intrigues for peace which may be de- 
tected in the hesitations of the English 
Government may be explained by the fact 
that it has been disappointed or, more strictly, 
undeceived. Its alliances are still precarious ; 
its military operations not yet successful. To 
desist from the war now would be to acknow- 
ledge its futility, and the improvidence of the 
nation which began it with defiance and 
exultation. Tranquillity would be restored, 
taxes mitigated, society cheered, and our 
legislators privileged to hilarity; but the 
inevitable questions would be—Why did we 
commence the struggle? Why have we 
lavished the lives of twenty thousand men ? 
Did we make war on a scale so vast simply 
to regain the peace we had abandoned? If 
it be unnecessary to force terms upon Russia, 
if it be wiser to content ourselves with 
nominal guarantees, so framed as to consult 
her immeasurable pride, the only human 
regret must be that we did not know all this 
before losing an army, and exposing our 
military weakness. 

Unless the objects of the war be so impor- 
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therefore, since we stand on the verge of 
neutral ground between an incalculable exten- 
sion of the war and an ephemeral pacification, 
to know what palpable objects we have in view 
and whether they are worth the blood of our 
armies. Sooner or later a nation pays for its 
follies as well as for its crimes. 

We do not hesitate to say that a war with 
Russia, on the plea of European dangers, 
was just and necessary; but we wish to 
know the intentions of tte swaggering sup- 
porters. Is the English Government fight- 
ing only to win? Is the press blustering 
because to bluster is popular ? Is the nation 
paying, bleeding, and bottle-holding in a 
generous, but vague and sentimental, frenzy ? 
Turkey trembles under every stroke of the 
war. Austria is importuned to render political 
results in Europe impossible. France is en- 
couraged to make efforts in behalf of its op- 
pa, and England is warned that it may — 
ose reputation in Tartar tents and Persian 
villages. We would gladly see these ideas 
released from their confusion, thaf some 
logical sequence might be established between 
the deadly sufferings of the Crimean enter- 
prise, and the consequences that are antici- 
pated when Sebastopol is captured and Russia 
coerced. Plainly, the notion is abhorrent to 
reason and good feeling that this nation is to 
grapple in savage hatred with Russia and to 
be agonised by war during a succession of 
years, if at the close it is to accept terms 
not more important to itself or to Europe 
than those it is now rejecting and deriding. 
To families whose hopes and affections are 
broken for ever, nothing ean be more loath- 
some than the pedantic refinements of that 
policy for which their fathers, sons, or friends 
have perished in the hospital or the field. 

To check the principle of conquest which 
is represented by Russia—to shatter the 
main bulwark of despotism in Europe— 
to disgrace absolutism by defeating it— 
to open paths for the advesen of a purer 
civilisation and more rational principles 
of society, would indeed be a result worth 
many sacrifices. The exhaustion of Russia 
in a political war might strike away the 
central pillars of that fabric of misrule which 
cwendiainen the Old World; and, so far 
as the war transcends diplomacy, it is intel- 
ligible and justifiable. We doubt not this 
is the spirit in which the nation acts; but 
it is to be feared that the nation and its 
government are not at one in principles of 
action. Is it unreasonable to desire some 
explanation before we are committed to cala- 
mities without compensations ? 

The debates next week on the peace motions 








tant that they must be pursued while we have | 
strength to contend for them, the Eastern 
expedition was a vanity andacrime. Even 
| now, before an irresistible current bears the 
nation with it, let us manfully ask ourselves 
whether we are disdaining an ignominious 
peace to pursue an aimless war. Let us dis- 
cover whether any of our ministers can catego- 
rically define the purpose of the conflict, that 
we may understand how by beating the Rus- 
sians in the field we can accomplish appreciable 


| 





and distinct results. A statesman’s treaty 
might be a farce; but a statesman’s war, to 
tear out the bowels of the nation for the sake | 
of a diplomatie punctilio, more worthless than 
Joun Zisca’s skin, would be a deplorable ex- 
| travagance, insulting to justice, and hateful 
to history. 

If the war, with its nameless miseries, is to 
‘be prolonged, let us hear of some better ob- 
| jects than a rivalry with Russian fame in Asia, 





We a be sure that, unless our 
purposes are fixed, ten years of conflict will 
not be more glorious than one. It is time, 





in the Lords and Commons ought to elicit 
this explanation. Lord Grey and the Man- 
chester party have defined their notion of a 


}settlement with Russia.» Lord Patmerston 


will tell us what he does not consider accept- 
able terms. But will any one set forth 
courageously, the proper objects of the war ? 
How long shall Austria stop the way ? 





THE HOUSE OF PEERESSES. 


By what right do the Peers interfere in the 
legislation of this country ? They once con- 
stituted an “order” in the State; they had 
hold: of the land in their iron grasp, deriving 
their possession from the divine authority of 
the King, who transmitted his right to them 
upon condition that they returned the value 
in his chief requirement—milit service. 
Long after that time, they retained the land, 
and with that grip they possessed the power 
of letting out the use of the soil, of returning 
members of Parliament through the influence 
which they had over the Commons, besides 
hereditary right to office, and much accumu- 
lated wealth. The Reform Bill broke upon 
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- THE LEA DE R. [Sarurpay, 
one of the rights which they acquired by | of most families in respectable life—or below THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND THR 
: it. Even when a Peer is acquitted, we do PEOPLE. 


privilege ; their own conduct has induced 
hem ually to part with the grip over the 
land, for many of them are defaulters under 
mortgage, and no longer retain any real pos- 
session of the soil. Earl Granvroxe tells us 
that “all the Howanps” are become “as 
numerous as all the Smrrus;’’ that numbers 
of the aristocracy, invited to take their share 
in commercial business, are mingling with 
railway directors, tradesmen, aud the other 
classes in commerce. And all the Peers on 
Tuesday night, discussing Lord Exien- 
BOROUGHS’s views upon a plan for the war of 
last year, and a probable change of Govern- 
ment in reference to that plan, advanced their 
en only as individuals; while Lord 
LLENBOROUGH invited the House to put 
itself at the head of a public opinion already 
formed, because he believes that Parliament 
ought to “direct” public opinion. The 
Peers therefore profess to give us their senti- 
ments as individuals who happen to be in one 
of the Houses of Parliament. When the 
Reform Bill extended political power to the 
middle classes, Earl Grey, refusing some of 
the Radical amendments upon the Govern- 
ment Bill, declared that he should “ stand by 
his order.” But where is his order? What 
privileges does it claim, what powers exercise, 
except that of rejecting the bills of the 
Commons fora time? As an order, it seems 
to us the Peers have almost left the scene, 
and we haye to consider them as individuals. 
Lord E.tensoroven indeed has another 
title for them. The Peers, he said, sit in the 
House of Lords because of the fitness of their 
ancestors. Lord MaumeEssury is there, be- 
cause the first Harris was a great diplo- 
matist ; Viscount CannrnG, because his father 
was an able publie servant; and Lord Exien- 
BorovuaH himself, because his father was a 
great lawyer. Unfortunately, however, the 
fitness of the father does not prove the fitness 
of the son; and three out of the two examples 
cited by Lord Ertensorovau are of no effect. 
The Earl himself may be great as a military 
Premier unrecognised, a CHatuam out of 
office ; but where is hislaw ? Lord Maues- 
BURY sits in the House of Peers, because the 
first Mr. Harris wawan able manager, not in 
the highest class of diplomacy ; but where is 
Lord Maumessury’s diplomacy? Admit 
the same rule, and because the late Duke of 
WELLINGTON commanded at Waterloo, the 
present Duke should command in the Crimea, 
although we have no evidence that he has 
inherited anything from his father but his 
titles, his wealth, his homeliness, and his 
foolish face. In fact, in most families there 
is an alternate run of ability or of imbecility. 
The Imperial family of Austria has occasionally 
thrown up a genius, and occasionally ‘des- 
cended to idiotey. The privilege of inherit- 
ance, considered from Lord ELLENBoROVGH’s 
me of view is, that a man great in one 
usiness can procure a perpetual success for 
his descendants, be they great or little, in 
any kind of business; but the facts are 
against the presumption. Before Lord ELien- 
BOROUGH can put forward the claim of fitness 
on behalf of the Peers, he is bound to give 
us those identical ancestors whose merits | 
were tested, and possibly we might be con- 
tent to acknowledge the diplomacy of a 
Harrts, the law of ELLensoroven, or the | 
generalship of Weriiincton—meaning the | 
first of pen. of those ennobled femilies. | 
Come to their individual character, and | 
really the Peers have no right to stand above | 
other men. Look to the records of the| 
Criminal Courts: whether we take ordinary 
scandal or puree the ease of ALICE 
Lowe or of Atice Leroy—it is notorious 
that the incidents and the offences of the 
Peerage are in a proportion exceeding that 





in an escocheon of pretence. 
and rules in right of his wife! 


not know that he establishes his character 
as an hereditary statesman. Lord Cuanri- 
CARDE, for instance, was lately accused of 
conniving with Mrs. Hanpcocx to place her 
daughters under coercion, in order that their 
roperty should be concentrated at their 
veath upon Joun Deracour—the illegiti- 
mate child of Marquis and mother. Lord 
Cxannicanrnz has since published a pamphlet, 
which shows that this entire story is a ro- 
mantic fiction, invented by the Dublin bar ; 
that the young ladies were gay and inde- 
endent girls, who divided their attention 
isivecn polite society and piety; that their 
mother was a gossiping nobody, whom they 
set aside rather than otherwise, but treated 
with kindness; that Lord CLanricaRrDE was 
more intimate with the daughters than the 
mother, with the husband than the wife ; 
and that the presumed parentage—still a 
mystery—has probably no relation at all to 
Lord Crianricarpr. <A strong corrobora- 
tion of this exculpation is the letter from 
Mr. Enias Hanpcocs, brother of the hus- 
band in the story, who is the author 
of the tale against Mrs. Hanpcox’s 
fidelity, but who, after he professes to have | 
learned her criminal conduct, wrote friendly 
letters to her, suggesting manceuvres by 
which she should influence her husband’s | 
will. Lord Cuanricarne, therefore, is not | 
the melodramatic hero that the Dublin bar | 
painted him; but is hea hero at all? Be-| 
cause he is acquitted of criminal complicity | 
in family intrigues, is he a great statesman ? | 
The Hanpcocxs were amongst the chosen 
friends of his household; and the glimpse 
into Portumna Castle does ngt make us con- 
ceive a very high opinion of the statesman 
seen in retirement. In short, Lord Cuanrt- 
CARDE is not worse than other men; but is 
he better, wiser, abler? Out of all the} 
hundreds of Peers who have a right to sit in 
Parliament, besides those that have not, and 
the brothers who have to be provided for out 
of land which Peers withhold from the State, 
how many out of that crowd are really picked 
men, of known ability for official or legisla- 
tive purposes? The House of Lords has 
degenerated to a debating club, dealing with 
important questions in dilettante fashion. 
Perhaps if we look to the demonstration | 
on Monday, we shall learn the true claim 
that the Peers put forward. The aspect 
of the House was indeed peculiar. Lord | 
RepEspALE—odious man!—likened it to “a 
Casino,’ because there were more Peeresses 
present than Peers; and the brilliant aspect 
of the House revived certain associations in 
the mind of the noble Baron. Clearly he 
has insulted the Peeresses. They have had 
a practice in some countries of putting| 
an impertinent fellow to death by beating | 
him with roses; and Reprspae should be| 
handed over to the Peeresses. But the 
nature of the demonstration to which he re- 
ferred was a fact. The House of Lords was 
lined with Peeresses; and the presence of 
the ladies told powerfully on the debates. 
The Lords rose to chivalrous daring in their 
eloquence. If any demagogue had been 
brought into that presence, he must have 
been subdued. It was there that the strength 
of the order lay—in that array of loveliness 
and taste. After all the Peerage has its 
merits ; but its forte lies in its daughters. 
Lord GkanvitiE boasted of the daughters 
of the Peerage who had not died maids; 
and it is through its fairer half that the 
order possesses the most benignant and 
salutary influence over society. The Peer 
must henceforward put forward his best claim 
He survives 
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WE are very sorry to find that some of 
lower classes are disposed to separate 
selves at this crisis from the middle 
and to talk as if middle-class men were 
ponents of the people. We are sorry A 
not surprised, for this unhappy jealousy has 
too often broken out before ; and the 
enemy, the feudalist aristocrat, hag 

too well how to take advantage of it, 

The middle classes make their bread 
labour, whether it be the labour of the brain 
or of the hand. Their sympathies and in. 
terests are, and always have been, on the side 
of those who labour. They are a part of the 
people, the flower of the people, the ng. 
tural leaders of the people. They and their 
representatives have always fought the battle 
of the people. The history of social progress 
is a record of the struggles of the middle 
classes in the cause of the people. To the ef. 
forts of the middle classes every labouring man 
owes it that he receives wages for his labour 
instead of being compelled to work at the 
bidding of a lord. It was in the boroughs of 
the middle classes that the banner was first 
raised of resistance to feudal tyranny, and of 
hope to the slave. In those boroughs the 
serf, flying from his lord, first found shelter 
and eufranchisement. From those boro 
came the men who were finally to overthrow 
the system of feudal iniquity ; to rescue the 
peasant from grinding oppression, from le 
galised plunder, from privileged insult; and 
to make all free before the law. It wasa 
triumph of the middle classes of France when, 
in 1789, the French aristocracy were com- 
pelled to surrender their privilege of taxing 
their peasantry at will, when the French serf 
was converted into the peasant freeholder, 
and called from the state of a beast of burden 
to the state of a citizen and a man. 

The lower classes could not have doneit 
for themselves. They tried repeatedly, and 


‘always failed. The peasants’ war in Germany, 


the Jacquerie in France, the insurrection of 
War Tyer in England, all proved abortive 
—all were extinguished in the blood of the 
serf; and the condition of the peasantry after 
then was worse than it was before. Neither 
in England nor on the Continent did the serfs 


_ever, by their own efforts, gain a single step 


towards their own emancipation. The worst 
laws of feudalism were in force against them 
in France, when the bourgeoisie rose and 
achieved the revolution. Political intelligence 
and poltical organisation are required to carry 
on any great political or social movement. Dis 


‘cernment is required in the clioice of leaders, 


and combination to support them. 
qualifications the middle classes have, because 
they live together in towns, and enjoy some 
leisure for political education ; while the dis- 
persed peasantry and the uneducated opera- 
tives have them not, and cannot have them. 
The middle classes, then, are the 
trustees of the cause of the people; and, 
though we are not blind to their shorteom 
ings, we must say that, on the whole, they 
have fulfilled their trust generously, coum 
geously, and well. It is the highest proof of 
their fidelity and success that the aristocracy; 
instead of opposing the middle —, 
questions of social progress, as they didw 
there was any hope of defeating them, are 
now pretending to outbid them ; and that 0 
lord of the middle ages, in the modern guise 
of a bread-taxer, is driven to court an 
with the serf. to 
The game of aristocrats is an easy one 
play. It costs them only a little condescen- 
sion and a few false words to win away 
hearts of the people from their real defen 





and true friends. How often mh 2 ims 
social tyranny been able to say to its 4 
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had risen against it, J am your 
— ye thus to break up the people’s 
camp ‘and destroy first the people’s leaders, 
and then the credulous people! The Corn- 
jaws are no sooner repealed than they are 
forgotten ; and the men who imposed and 
maintained them are able to hold themselves 
out as the natural “cqeumenn of those whom, 
for their own selfish purposes, they deprived 
of bread. This is only the ninth year of un- 
taxed food, and we are again threatened with 
a oligarchy of landlords supported by the 
lower classes! Justice can never rest secure, 
and injustice need never despair. 
We cordially wish that the day for all 
cass combinations were gone by, and that 
polities had become not a struggle of in- 
terests, but a science and function of 
humanity. But this day is distant. Through- 
out Burope there is a rally of despotism, 
feudalism, and Jesuitism, which, if it were 
successful, would bring back the middle ages. 
The of social evil hope to succeed by 
dividing the lower from the middle classes, a 
result which they have partly achieved in 
other countries, and which we earnestly pray 
they may not achieve here. We cannot deny 
that it is a natural error in the lower classes 
to refer their wrongs to those who are imme- 
diately above them, and with whom, as being 
immediately above them, they must some- 
times come into collision. It is a natural 
error, but it is a fatal one, and if it prevailed 
it would be the ruin of all. 





TORY DEMOCRACY. 

Wuew the Tories were last in power their 
object was to stem democracy. Now that 
they are aspiring to power they are demo- 
crats themselves ; they rail at Whig oligarchy, 
and try to fill their sails with the wind of 
Administrative Reform. And we _ believe 
there are some Liberals simple enough to be 
caught by this jesuitism, and thoughtless 
enough to be willing to deliver the nation 
into Tory hands. 

What is the history of Toryism ? Common 


sense bids us judge the party by the actions | 


of a century and a half—not by the lip pro- 
fessions of an hour. What great act of tole- 
tation, political reform, or social justice have 
not the Tories opposed? What measure of 
Administrative Reform ever emanated from 
that party ? What principles are associated 
with the names of Boxtnaprokr, Pir, 

N, Liverroot, CasrLereaGu, Sip- 


Moura? Who were the oppressors of the | 


Noneonformists, of the Roman Catholics, of 
land? Who are the supporters even at 
this day, whenever opportunity offers, of the 
last remnants of religious disability ? Who 
unposed the Corn Laws, and were only driven 
by main force to relinquish them? Or, to 
turn tothe more urgent subject of diplomacy, 
MY associations are connected with the 
Memory of the Holy Alliance ? 
rie Tories would have us believe 
rat there has been a grand mistake about 
this century and a half, and they 
ten rus a the genuine article a political 
philosophy borrowed from the old rag-shop of 
LINGBROKE’ pamphlets. BorincBroKke 


general and open conversion, in spite of radical 
programmes and rag-shop philosophies, we 
may be permitted to decline selling ourselves 
into thew hands. 

As for Whig oligarchy, the Whig families are 
few, because very few aristocrats can be found 
to cast in their lot with the people. Their 
social exclusiveness arises not a little from 
their having been almost tabooed by the rest 
of their order at the time of the Revolutionary 
| War, for refusing to take part in that infamous 
crusade of the Tory lords and parsons against 
liberty and truth. The worst oligarchy is not 
that of family connexion, but of class interest. 
| The Whigs are detested by their class for 
| having been on some great occasions glorious 
| traitors to cl&ss interests. It is for this, and 

because they still profess popular principles, 
lend appeal to popular support, that the 
| Tories hate them, not for their aristocratic 
exclusiveness. When they became less ex- 
clusive and took in Sir W. Moresworr and 
Mr. Guapsrong, the Tories did their very 
best, by all kinds of sneaking artifices, to 
awaken their jealousy against their new asso- 
ciates, and drive them back into their exclu- 
siveness again. 

As to the idea that the Tories are the right 
party to carry on a war, which we are told is 
gaining ground, it is utterly baseless. Mart- 
BOROUGH was a Whig, Cuariam was a Whig. 
And the traitors who sold the fruits of their 
victories were Tories — BoLinGBRoKE and 
Bure. The Revolutionary War was carried 
on not for national but for class purposes, 
and therefore the Tories entered very heartily 
into it, and lavished on it the blood and 
treasure of the nation; but they mismanaged 
it in every possible manner, and nothing but 
the genius of WELLINGTON, who was raised 
in the first instance not by his genius but by 
his family, saved them from utter discom- 
fiture. There is nothing*tin the history of the 
| party to justify the notion that the war ought 
jto be committed to them; and there is 
jnothing in the character of their present 

leaders. Dexterity in low intrigue, malig- 

jnant libelling, and flashy rhetoric, are not 
generally associated with noble constancy and 
| public virtue. As to their Heaven-sent Minis- 
ter-of- War, he has miserably foundered. 

It is not our business to write up Whigs or 
to write down Tories. But it is our business, as 
| far as we can, to prevent Liberals from falling 
jinto a trap, and rewarding at the expense of 

their cause political jesuitism of the lowest 
| kind. 











MODERN IMPERIALISM. 
Ir may be said of Imperialism as it was said 
)of Proudhonism, that it unites two qualities 
seldom found in the same theory, being at 
once visionary and gross. Gross it is in the 
highest degree. It aims merely at mechanical 
order and material prosperity, and to these it 
sacrifices the noblest achievements and the 
highest duties of humanity. It is the creed 
of men without endurance and without faith. 
It is the creed of an age wearied with politi- 
cal struggles, and ready on any pretence to 
spare itself the last effort and sink back into 
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of a national agony. Naprozzon III. out 
of a coup d'état for which he had pre- 
pared the way by intri Is society to 
throw itself into convulsions in order that a 
Dictator may arise? And when the Dictator 
has arisen, how are we to meet the difficulty of 
the succession? Are we to sink agaia into the 
fatalism of hereditary dynasties, and trust the 
fortunes of humanity to the accident of birth 
in a family which will be constantly under- 
going the corrupting and maddening influ- 
ence of a despotic throne? Or is a nation 
deprived of all political action, and therefore 
of all political intelligence and virtue, to be 
called upon at each vacancy to repeat an 
election for which the highest political intel- 
ligence and virtue would be required? It is 
not difficult to predict the practical result. 
Dynasties would be founded, as in the case of 
Czsar, Naroreon I., and Napoxzon ILI. 
Perhaps the succession would sometimes be 
varied as in Russia, by intrigue and assassi- 
nation. Perhaps there might be added, as at 
Rome, an occasional civil war, to reward 
those who sacrifice duty and morality to 
peace. Over all would hang the power of the 
army, pretorians devoid of patriotism, and 
masters alike of the throne and of the nation. 
You fancy that these Empires would not 
be like common monarchies ; that they would 
be friends to freedom of thought and social 
progress, and that in them Democracy would 
ascend the throne. What ground have you, 
either from reason or from experience, for 
supposing that this democratic character 
will last, even if it be assumed in the first 
moments of vacillating power? The Em- 
perors will have a court, an aristocracy, 
however upstart, all the appanages and en- 
vironments of dynastic state; they will have 
their matrimonial alliances-and cordial under- 
standings with foreign dynasties. Lovis 
Qvuatorze himself had no more. Amidst 
the splendours of Versailles, worshipped by 
Morny and Monresexto, with the Garter 
on his knee, and caressed by English aristo- 
eracy and monarchy, will Naporgoyn III. 
remember his democratic mission? Will 
Navoteon IV.? Will Naprotzon XIV. ? 
Feudal monarchy itself was in its origin elec- 
tive and democratic. You, philosophers as 
you are, trust that human nature will be 
reversed by the official title “ Emperor by the 
Will of the People” on the coins of a monarch 
who calls himself the Third in virtue of 
dynastic succession through a puppet. 
’ As to freedom of thought, it is the proved 
enemy of despotism. A state creed pro- 
tected by the sword is one of the first needs 
ofa despot. The Casars had a State Poly- 
theism, in the interest of which they perse- 
cuted philosophy and Christianity. Na- 
PoLeEoN I. restored Popery, discouraged phi- 
losophy, banished Madiess pe SraEz, and 
did his best to destroy all that was noble and 
free in education. Napoxgon III. in this, 
as in other respects, is a faithful, though 
puny, imitator of the colossal meanness of 
his uncle. What, indeed, independently of 
the political necessities of despotism, re- 
quires more generosity of soul than thorough 





the state from which it has painfully emerged. | toleration? And who ean expect generosity 


|It emanates, naturally enough, 


from that! of soul in a man lapped in regal luxury, sur- 


Was an infidel who used religious bigotry and| country which has suffered most from the| rounded by Court eunuchs, taught every 


secution as an instrument of his infamous 
ambition ; and we believe he may 

hot be without a counterpart among the Tories 
nae day. However, when the 

; ave changed their principles, 
pepe in the historical or democratic i 
shall be glad to be informed of it. At 
We see no great change either in Mr. 

NER or the country gentlemen. They 

us to act, though under adverse cir- 
rulnstances, on the traditional principles of 
bigotry and injustice. And until there is a 


| excesses of liberty. 


|nephew and imitator of that political mis- | 
creant, who with cold and atheistical cunning, | 
‘turned to his own selfish purposes the agony | happened in France. } 
| just sprung from a revolution, and basing 


| 
| of the Revolution. 





Yet those who seek material advantage at | itself on universal suffrage. 
the price of any moral sacrifice, and who, | in every respect like the vile and 
therefore, ought at least to be practical, are tyrannies which humanity has struggled and 
unable to explain the simplest mechanism of | bled to overthrow ? Are not falsehood, syco- 
their plan. How is their Emperor to be|phancy, corruption, espionage, rankly flou- 
elected and their Empire established? Casar|rishing round it? Has it not gagged all ex- 
rose out of universal ruin. Napoxzon I. out| pression of opinion, even the opinion of 


It is embodied in a| hour to regard his will as law, and his opi- 


nion as infallibility ? 
Look again, we say, at what has already 
Look at that empire, 


Is it not already 
immoral 
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history on the First Bonaparrs, while it 
pretends that universal opinion is in its fa- 
your? Even in three years a good step has 
been made towards Pére la Chaise and Pom- 
padour. 

Probably the theorists of whom we are 
— would shrink from the idea of 
thrusting back humanity under the yoke of 
despotism for ever. They mean their empire 
to be transitional, and fancy that the despot 
will resign when he has carried out their 
theories, and inaugurated a polity which it 
seems is to be founded, not on political intel- 
ligence or political virtue, but on manual 
industry. Th expect, in short, that a long 
continuance of absolutism will produce a 
greater — for self-governmeut, and that 
an established despotism, or rather a con- 
federacy of established despotisms, will recog- 
nise this increased aptitude, and abdicate 
before it! 

To save men from such phantasies as these, 
no profound political wisdom or great poli- 
tical erudition is needed. Nothing is needed 
but a knowledge of the commonest facts of 
history and the commonest laws of human 
nature—right moral sympathies— patience 
under temporary failure—and faith in God. 





THE NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER IN 
THE MESS-ROOM. 
Ir is not fitting that the British public, 
dazzled by the Vauxhall brilliancy of Lord 
PALMERSTON’S eloquence, rivalling the strains 
of a Manners on behalf of our “ old nobi- 
lity,” or distracted by the reverberations of 
the bombardment of Sebastopol, or the in- 
auguration of a new movement for securing 
the appointment of proper men, should forget 
that the army still remains the close preserve 
of the Plutocracy, the oligarchy, and parlia- 
mentary connexion. Not one single step has 
yet been taken towards opening the upper 
ranks of the army to any one not belong- 
ing to the privileged classes. Every time he 
speaks on the subject Lord PatmMerston 
grows more eloquent in favour of the exist- 
ing system; and we may safely conclude 
that Lord Harpryee and his friends are 





as resolute as the Premier to shut out the 
pick of the unmoneyed multitude. When 
we reformed our political institutions in| 
1830-32, we did not touch our military in- 
stitutions ; and hence it is that the two are not 
in harmony; and that the British army, in 
many respects, as regards organisation, arms, 
equipment, is actually below that of Pied- 
mont. 

Now the key of the position occupied by | 
our great enemy the Horse Guards, and so | 
zealously defended by squads of colonels and | 
herds of squires, is the promotion of men | 
from the ranks. Lord Gopgricu, we are 
persuaded, showed true military coup d’ ail, | 
when he brought forward his motion to that | 
end. The promotion of the non-commis- 
sioned officer is the thin end of the wedge ; 
the making of that promotion a reality and | 
not a sham, will be the wedge driven Bova 
In the first place, if non-commissioned officers 
share the prizes of the army, if emulation take 
the place of punishment, as an incitement to 
duty, a much higher class of men will enlist in| 
the serviee. By higher, we mean young men | 
as poor, but better educated than the present | 
class of recruits; more ambitious, and more 
capable, who will make the art of war their 
study, and the management of regiments 
their pastime; who a pucaed their leisure, 
im fact, to the library and the class-room, in- 
stead of the tavern or the lounge. We don’t 
want learned professors in the army; we 
want accomplished soldiers. It is certain 
that a little competition with non-commis- 
Sioned officers, sworn devotees of their pro-: 
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fession, would weed the army of the dandy 
officers, and spur on the real soldiers. But 
until promotion by purchase is abolished, or 
until commissions are thrown open to men 
from the ranks, it is not likely that many of 
the élite of the classes without money and 
influence will enter the at © 

In the second place, while the present 
absurd and profligate system of extravagant 
living is encouraged in the army; while officers 
are spéndthrifts, not soldiers, it is not possible 
that the mess can be congenial to the man 
promoted from the ranks. He would not be 
at home there ; for he would not be a soldier 
among comrades, but a man promoted from 
the ranks for his ability, among other men 
called gentlemen by birth and education, pro- 
moted or appointed because they could com- 
mand money or influence. The non-commis- 
sioned officer, converted into an ensign, is a 
discord in the scale of harmonies, unless he 
have a natural quickness in adapting himself 
to society. Moreover, he would find that his 

ay would not be sufficient for his wants, 

unless he held some lucrative regimental ap- 
pointment as well as his commission. 

Therefore, in the mess-room he would be 
out of his element—that element being the 
field. Therefore, as long as the present 
system stands, even if some commissions are 
thrown open, there will be painful difficulties 
for the aspiring sergeant to surmount—but 
mark, difficulties made painful by the re- 
lative social, not military, incompatibilities. 
This explanation suggests the remedy—abo- 
lition of the system of purchase ; promotion 
from the ranks, to a fixed extent; promotion 
by seniority up to the rank of Major, and by 
selection beyond. But the promotion from 
the ranks must be veal promotion, leading to 
the highest grades. At present the public are 
hoodwinked by quasi-promdtions from the 
ranks. What promoted non-commissioned 
officer is likely to rise to the rank, say of 
Colonel? We should be glad if some Mem- 
ber of Parliament would move for a return of 
the names of the non-commissioned officers 
who have received commissions since March 
28, 1854, stating the date of their appoint- 
ment, their rank, and whether they hold 
any appointment as Quartermaster, Riding 
Master, or Adjutant. How often does a man 
from the ranks go beyond a lieutenancy ? 

We must have the non-commissioned 
| officer in the mess-room; that is the key of 
|army reform. We must have him there by 
degrees, but have him we must. And so by 
'degrees we trust the mess-room will be 
cleared to some extent of ill-bred, profli- 
gate, and dishonourable men, by leavening 
the lump of privilege with the élite of the 
unprivileged classes; men having more brains 
than bank-notes; more solid acquirements 
than corrupt influence; the bearing of gen- 
tlemen; the hearts of soldiers; and devotion 
to their profession. 





“ THE STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 

[The responsibility of the Editor im regard to these 
eontributions is limited to the act of giving them pub- 
licity. The opinions expressed are those of the writer : 
both the Leader and “The Stranger” benefit by the 
freedom which is left to his pen and discretion. | 
Wuart has the Tory party gained by doing what 
the Duke of Wellington (according to his con- 
genial Boswell, Lord Ellenborough) declined to 
do—firing great guns at little birds? (And it may 
be parenthetically suggested, that if fowls were 
precious in proportion to their size, a goose would 
be preferred to a bird of paradise, and Lord Ellen- 
borough would get on.) On Monday, Lord Derby 
did nothing but show, with elaborate parade, the 
weakness of his forces: and though it’s a great 
thing to have a great general, it scarcely answers to 
arrange fer a display of want of force in order to 
indicate what a tremendous fellow you have at the 
head of your troops. One can well understand that 


ne De Clave first Among the favourites for pr 
nesday’s race, his noble owner can care 
monly little for the historic Tory party; Lord Daty 
is toomuch given to understand by “the fi 
“the turf.” But it is incredible that this ante 
ness can be tolerated by his followers, and it is-cen 
tain that the commoners among them deeply deplore 
the blunders which on Monday allowed the world to 
perceive the utter absence of cohesive power in the 
party which was beginning to talk impertinently of 
Lord Palmerston’s failures and confidently of the in. 
minence of Lord Derby. The debate annihilated the 
Derbyite prestige, and the division made Lord Pal. 
merston safe —say for the session. Mr. Disraeli, stang. 
ing (behind the throne) monumentally, in an attitude 
and a pallor to catch the eyes of the ladies’ 

heard the speech of his chief, and must have the, 
and there relinquished his ambition—must have seen, 
that that sort of man, thus let loose to gabble reck. 
lessly his deplorable commonplace, would be always 
undoing in an hour the intrigues of a year, The 
catastrophe was the more awful for the grand pre. 
paration. It was the finest “ House” ever collected! 
Lord Redesdale is right in comparing the galleries to 
the Casino:—the rustle of silk was in the place all 
the night:—there were long lines of gaily-elothed 
ladies—(but most of them virtuously doing something 
to destroy the Casino simile—they were so plain) — 
collected there by the rumour of “ society” that the 
coming man was to arrive at last—and that he was 
to annihilate Palmerston the first night. The 
Derbyites were very proud of this addition—an 
elephant — to their menagerie, and fomented an 
eagerness for the exhibition—and lots of rate were 
ready to go into so respectable a company if the 
thing looked at all promising. The Commons deserted 
their own House to get among the Peerage: they 
jcrawled like street-boys into the most improper 
| places of observation—they filled every nook. The 
excitement was enormous: that coolest.of all classes, 
the stenographers, were observed with new peneils, 
palpably purchased for the great occasion. Of Lori 
Ellenborough’s speech, this is all that can be said:— 
that poor Lord Panmure, muddleheadedest of old 
Whig noblemen, made an exhaustive reply to it! The 
best of the Ellenborough speech was its brevity: he 
compressed his feeble affectation of much strength into 
an hour. Perhaps the condensation was clever; but 
the Roman oration did not suit: for whatis the useof 
Tacitus’ style in talking truism? The speech was a 
leading article-like arrangement of some familiar 
views, and not suggestive, if accurate, facts; and the 
result is certain—that splendid audience was disap- 
pointed,—on the country the Oration on Nothing 
hs not told. The public, indeed, missing the alle- 
viations ‘of the fine presence, the beautiful voice, and 
the perfect elocution of Lord Ellenborough, and has 
been puzzled to know what all the fuss was about:— 
the public likewise not understanding how the clubby 
characteristics of Parliament, and the social posi- 
tion of the man, influence an incident such 
Monday, when, in Lord Ellenborough, men and 
women saw, first of all, a personage whose life 
has been “odd,” and who is much “ talked 
about.” Sensitive that his elephant had mt 
been a great hit, Lord Derby did not get into the 
howdah with much élat, and made a painfully-rub- 
bishy speech, in which the indolent and imesolate 
man, trying to disguise a want of will and want of 
perspicuity, was fidgetily bidding for office without 
conditions. As to Lord Hardwicke, who has 4 
quarter-deck voice, and “the man who wouldn't 
rescue,” &c., sort of manner—with a gesture which 
suggests that it is only deference to the galleries 
that prevents him hitching his trousers by way of 
emphasis—he hallooed half the ladies and all the 
Commoners away, and, generally speaking, ¢00- 
ducted himself with the too customary im) 

of his class. A sudden oratorical success was 

a little round-bodied, round-headed, awfully 
red-faced peer, who turned out to be the able 
Elgin, who on this occasion gave tone to the debate, 
and the cue to all the rats, by saying that the 
objection to the motion was that it would tur 
incapable men, and bring in still more 

men. The only debating speech of the debate 
few of these Peers can manage more that = 
pared twaddle—was the Duke of ne 
and he had, in self-defence, to talk to 
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himself; being effective only when giving ex- 
ie to his cherished disbelief in Lord Ellen- 
horough and exquisite derision of ; Lord Derby. 
will not the public estimate this Lord Derby 
by the opinion which his class entertain of him ? 
On Tuesday Lord Grey spoke, with a horror that 
was humorous, of a Lord Derby governing England: 
the same chivalric nobleman had to endure the 
forther indignity of Lord Clanricarde—who looks in 
no ways concerned that the moral leading journals 
of » moral country have been condemning him of 
late—testifying that a Tory Government, under a 
li, would be too 

Derby, Ellenborough, and Disraeli, 
ridiculous. Lord Clanricarde, who knows the out- 
that are the privileges of his class, can stand a 
deal; but he can’t stand that. Lord Clanri- 
carde can rise in his place without fear of being 
coughed down bd ee any Seaee. Sate 5 
ted idea of his country. et blusé as he 
vm be to religion, morality, patriotism, and so 
on, Lord Clanricarde is too good an Englishman not 
to be timid of a getting into the hands of a 

; ike Lord Derby. 
Jockey hie m is thus kept in his place— 
because he is better than the only possible alterna- 
tive. For there is no sign yet that the “ Adminis- 
trative Reform Movement” is moving, and too much 
reason to believe neil -- won oe! got ee 

unintentionally drive the fiercest Radic 

— into a reactionary love of lords. Lord 

will obtain a fresh look of safety from 
the divisions next week on Lord Grey’s and Mr. 

Gibson’s too sensible motions; and, as to Mr. 
Layard, Mr. Layard, with all his vigour, has not the 
courage to face the fact — the way in which the 

Commons governed the Government was by— 
pooh the sloglies. Mr. Layard, in a minority in 
Parliament, does not venture to obey the majority 
out of doors—dare not provoke the revolution—has 
too much taste to risk martyrdom. Mr. Layard, 
therefore, will come to nothing next Thursday. 

Not that Lord Palmerston, all this time, is not 

ing his best to become weak again. He gave the 
— a taste of old Whiggery on Wednesday on 
church-rates, and the same evening talked, at the 
Mansion House, as polite a set of platitudes as you 
could expect from the oldest old Lord. And Lord 
John is helping him: — John is making the 
Colonial-office as detestable as ever Lord Grey made 
it. He is bungling with his Australian bills ina 
fashion to make Lord Charles weep and Melbourne 
rebel; and though Mr. Lowe and Mr. Duffy, speak- 
ing in the name of the colony, are warning 
him of the consequences, he toddles on with his 
renowned complacency right into the mess: his 

absurd sub, Mr. John Ball, squiring him with a 
frightened obsequiousness and ignorant hazardous- 
ness which beautifully illustrate the colonial system— 
these two old women admirably representing the 
eye Mothercountry. Lord John probably thinks 

t Australian pressure from without will be a long 
ee — who wants only the royal assent 
thoroughly ‘‘ passed ” in any future political ar- 
Tangement; and meanwhile he is not going to be inti- 
ogee acouple of Radical journalists. It contents 
to be proposed at a Mansion House feed as re- 
—- of the House of Commons:—the fact 
he does not care about:—and he is now so far gone 
in indifference to public opinion and decency, that 
he is not oppressed by the flattery (the Duke of 

Argyle gave the toast) of a colleague who is one of 
our rulers and cabinet councillors merely because 
his mother-in-law is a Lady of the Bedchamber. The 
governing classes seem to keep in that young Duke 
by way of a frightful example, to be pointed out on 

| proper occasion, of the consequences of con- 
ceding to the clamour against old Lords! 

Lord Panmure’s scheme for the consolidation of 
the war departments amounts to this—a new office 
is created. Of course. When these departments 
were “consolidated” last session, a new office with 
5000, per annum salary was created; and if there is 
& good pressure from without the governing classes 
wee glad to go on consolidating for the next 


Rass John Russell, Sir G. C. Lewis, and Sir James 
Talam, were holding a quiet council in a quiet 
rlasi night: they get together that way every 
=; 80 we may soon expect to hear that 
John has again obleeged Lady John 
upsetting the Cabinet. Why does not Lord Pal- 
on invent another mission for his noble friend 
— noble friend’s family of thirty-two? A man 
- & y of thirty-two must be the lean man to 
Y Cwsar. Whenever an Elliott got an appoint- 
ment, Charles Builer used to say, “Dear me, that’s 
on the Greys:” and the Greys and Cow- 
pele = now doing so well that the 
T ing disgusted. 
Who killed Cock Robin was a question of the day 
ated oe 4s an Irish member said ; and was de- 
with solemnity. Who killed Captain Christie? 
cing sixty, and looking ninety, it is a possibility 


that Captain Christie was killed—somewhat like 
Byron’s Irish Gentleman 
“Who died of love (through drink) last year "— 

less by Mr. Layard, and less by Sir James Graham, 
than by his age. But it was a good opportunity, in 
the attempt to bring in a verdict of Captaincide, to 
worry Mr. Layard; and but that Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Roebuck threw themselves before him, there 
would have been over again the Mazeppa-ish howling 
scene of that day fortnight. Mr. Layard escaped 
with little hurt. But he again produced an un- 
favourable impression; and why? Because in the 
House of Commons a member must be a gen- 
tleman; and a gentleman never loses his temper. 
Whenever any one attacks Mr. Layard, he be- 
haves in such a~way that one feels sure it would 
be a relief to him if the Speaker would allow 
him to swear. He says the House “shan’t” bully 
him. What he may be more certain of is, that he 
will never be able to bully the House. It is an 
assembly which the Constitution makes a club; and 
in all clubs manners make the member. 

Mr. Disraeli is occupied, it is said, in sug- 
gesting to the young aristocracy that in this 
national crisis the land must go in and win, 
and beat down both Plutocracy and Burea 
—which is doubtless the hideous coalition against us 
|people. The result of his counsels is being seen; 
for the last four or five weeks young squires and 
| lordlings have been getting up and saving the nation 
| by speeches which are inaudible to the gallery. This 
| is a great mistake: they will ruin their order if they 
|condescend to compete with the more talented 
|classes. There was a Scotch Education Bill on last 
|night; all the Scotch members who cannot speak 
| English have a variety of amendments to improve 
| this measure. There was a handsome young mem- 
|ber “up” for nearly an hour: with his eyes on the 
| floor; his hands clutching his coat-tails; a sentence 
|coming out every now and then—minute-guns sig- 
|nalling distress. It was a fine, clever head: what 
|you could make of the matter suggested strong 
sense, and the struggle to say it showed honest 
earnestness. Who was this? A man of a splendid 
name, of historic lineage, and broad lands — Sir 
Archibald Campbell. How shocking that this sort of 
man should be ruining his comfort by descending to 
an effort to rival the vulgar adventurers — the 
Disraelis, Gladstones, Brights, and Lowes, and 
Layards—who only labour to be talkers, because 
faculty of talk brings them alongside the Sir Archi- 
bald Campbells! 

Saturday Morning. 





“ A STRANGER.” 


Open Council, 


[0 THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Him~ 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








There is no learned man but will confess he hata 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitab.e for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be toleraolefor his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





“THE LEADER” ON MR. SILK BUCKING- 
HAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

| Srr,—I have been almost a constant reader and 
admirer of the Leader, ever since its first establish- 
ment, as advocating, illustrating, and enforcing the 
political and social reforms, to the promotion of 
which forty of the best years of my life have been 
devoted; and for which, as the world well knows, I 
have been deprived of a handsome fortune, and 
punished most severely, without trial or conviction, 
for daring to advocate the very doctrines which it is 
| the avowed purpose of the Leader to sustain. If, 
| therefore, from any paper in England I might have 
expected at least courteous treatment, it was 
from it. 

A protracted and painful illness of many months’ 
duration, and which unhappily still continues, pre- 
vented my seeing even my accustomed papers re- 
gularly; and the one containing your notice of my 
Autobiography was purposely withheld from me, 
lest the offensive and contemptuous terms applied to 
myself and my writings should aggravate my illness. 
Accident, however, has since thrown that number in 





my way, and I am less painfully affected by it than | 


my friends apprehended, because I believe its vio- 
lence and extravagance will have defeated its avowed 
purpose, and excite, with the majority of your 
readers, more pity for the writer of the notice than 
contempt for myself. 

There is indeed, but one excuse for him, and that 
is, the ignorance which he confesses to be in re- 
specting my history and antecedents ; as he avows 
that he knows nothing of me beyond the general 
fact that I had travelled extensively—had established 
a sort of club for foreigners, and got into a contro- 
versy with Punch. I presume from these avowals 
| that the writer of the notice is a very young man— 
and still younger as a reviewer. ke most un- 


| 


471 


qualified beginners, he evidently thought his 
“ slashing article,” would crush the literary reputa- 
tion of his victim for ever ; and that the supposed 
wit of tying a wet towel round his head Bed gov 
for some prodigious mental —_, as as his 
facetious description of the engra would 
establish his fame as a rising Jeffrey or Macaulay 
at least. But age and experi will no doubt 
subdue this exuberance—and bring him to a more 
modest estimate of his own powers. 

To give him some of the information in which he 
admits himself to be deficient, I enclose a few papers, 
which I will thank you to forward to him for quiet 
and careful perusal; and I will only add, that when 
he shall have devoted his best energies for half the 
number of years that I have done to the advoeacy of 
political and social reform, and shall have evinced 
the sincerity of his convictions by sacrificing fortune 
to maifitain principles, and defying all the allure- 
ments and ts of power and authority, rather 
than succumb to either—my conviction is that he 
will look back upon the splenetic and contemptuous 
article in which he has spoken of my writings and 
character, with a feeling of sorrow, if not of 
at having so treated an old, fai and successf 
fellow-labourer in the cause of human improvement, 
having at least an equal claim to the ceurtesy of a 
gentleman with himself. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. S. BuckineuaM, 

Stanhope Lodge, St. John’s Wood. 





[As a matter of course we forwarded Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s remonstrance to the reviewer of the Auto- 
biography. That gentleman has sent us, in return, 
the subjoined answer:—] 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Srr,—Mr. Buckingham’s letter has just reached me. 
I find that I have nothing whatever to do with the 
first paragraph in it—I mean the raph in which 
your correspondent is good enough to say that the 
Leader is the a of his own particular views. 
It is quite clear that lam not the exponent of Mr. 
Buckingham’s views on the subject of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Autobiography. 

The second paragraph states that Mr. Buckingham 
|has been, and continues to be, ill—that my review of 
his book was for a time mercifully withheld from 
him—and that after at length reading it by accident 
he finds himself none the worse: being sustained by 
a charitable conviction that nobody will despise 
him, and that everybody will pity me. I don’t 
jobject to be pitied; and I am glad to hear that I 
‘have not done Mr. Buckingham any bodily harm. 
I am inclined to imagine that he is rather toughly 
constituted; and that if disrespectful articles could 
have hurt him, he would have been in a very dilapi- 
dated condition indeed, long before my notice of hi 
Autobiography was written. 

In the third paragraph, Mr. Buckingham presumes 
that I ama very young man (I am old enough to 
appreciate that presumption as a compliment); 
criticises me as “an unqualified beginner” (what 
‘should I have been if 1 had praised the Auto- 
biography ?); sniffs at me as emulous of the fame of 
Jeffrey or Macaulay (why not? Why despise the 
lowly youth who writes these lines for am- 
bitious of fame?); and accuses me of desi to 
crush the literary reputation of my victim for ever. 
This charge I repel as entirely unfounded. What 
does Mr. Buckingham’s literary reputation matter 
tome? I don’t want to crush it: I only disbelieve 
that he has it. The papers which he has sent 
for the humane purpose of enlightening my igno- 
jrance on this point have not converted me. I 
shave logked over them, and have found them to 
|bear a strong resemblance to the papers in which 
| patent medicines-are wrapped up. 1e sort of docu- 
/ment by which Professor Holloway tries to 

me that he is a great doctor, is also the sort of docu- 
| ment by which Professor—I beg pardon, I mean Mr. 
—Buckingham tries to persuade me that he is an 
eminent author. But I am not to be taken in in 
that way. Young as I am, I was not absolutely born 
lyesterday. I am an unqualified beginner, but I think 
I know a puff when I see it; and I fancy that Lam 
just capable of distinguishing the diflerence between 
la man who scrambles his way to temporary notoriety 
'and a man who wins a literary reputation. 

The last paragraph insinuates that I have not 
‘treated Mr. Buckingham like a gentleman. He did 
not come before me in that capacity. He presented 
|himself to me as the writer of a vain, rambling, 
foolish book, the dullness of which was relieved here 
and there (as I took good care to mention in my 
notice) by one or two pleasant records of travelling 
experience. When I meet Mr. Buckingham wearing 
| motley in public, I laugh at him without ceremony, 
If I should ever see him in his private costume, he 
may rest assured that I shall know how to treat him 
with “the courtesy of a gentleman.” 

I am, sir, your faithful servant, 
Tse Yours wHo Reviewep Mr. 











Buckineuam’s AUTOBIOGRAPBY. 
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Literature. 


Oritics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 





Iy the year 1770 a wild and magnificent youth arrived in Strasburg to com- 
plete his education, and, amid various studies of alchemy, law, medicine, 
and lovemaking, to penetrate into the mystery of the art which erected the 
Strasburg Cathedral. This youth bore the name of WorrcanG Goetue ; 
and his enthusiasm for Gothic Art, which expressed itself in a little tractate, 
D. M. Erwini & Steinbach, a tractate shortly. afterwards published by 
Herver in his book Von Deutscher Art und Kunst, is among the earliest in- 
dications of that potent revival of the love of Gothic Art, which not only 
gave interest to the Romantic School, but evhich has in one shape or other 
run through Europe modifying European criticism and European thought. 

What the Germans have done to establish and propagate this enthu- 
siasm for the Gothic is known, one would think, to all persons of culture, by 
hearsay if not by direct knowledge. That the revival commenced in Ger- 
many, and was mainly established in Germany, is one of the truisms we 
should scarcely venture to repeat did not the astonishing and amusing pre- 
sumption of the French force the repetition. The French are not content 
that Paris shall be called (by them) the centre of civilisation, the brain of 
the “ universe” (a Frenchman seldom limits himself within narrower bounds 
than Punivers); they are not content to call themselves the first in every de- 
partment, but with perfect sincerity believe that nothing is ever done, worth 
doing, until they have done it. Even in so trifling a matter as the intro- 
duction of hippopotami to the gaze of Europe, they claim precedence in the 
face of the most glaring evidence. After we had our hippopotomus draw- 
ing thousands of curious gazers to the Zoological Gardens—after Potty had 
been drawn, modelled, written about, and had every possible publicity— 
after his portrait had appeared in the French Jilustration—two years of 
notoriety are insufficient to prevent the French from boasting, and when at 
last they had secured a rivaMfor their zoological gardens, declaring that la 
France could now for the first time present to astonished Europe, &c., &c. 

No wonder then that Gothic Art was first revived by Frenchmen. In M. 
Micuetet’s last work, Za Renaissance, we read, with a smile, that to Victor 
Hugo and himself this revival is due. He tells us that the architects flocked 
to them with amazing fanaticism pour nos doctrines. He mentions Gorrne, 
indeed, in passing, but only thus: ‘“ J’essayai de donner la loi vivante de 
cette véyétation; Gorrue l’avait dite cristallisation.” Except this passing 
allusion the reader has no hint given that any one but CuaTEAuBRIAND, 
Victor Hueco, and Micueret, had the slightest claim in the matter. 

Micuetst has now given up his fanaticism in favour of the Gothic. He 
is as severe now as he was enthusiastic then. He sees that he has been 
playing into the hands of the priests. He sees that compared with Greek 
Art the Gothic is in every way inferior. He is eloquent against its system 
of perpetual supports from without, its eternal scaffulding for eternal repairs. 
Take away those scaffoldings; let the domes support themselves: they 
eannot! ‘ Elle exige qu’on entretienne autour d’elle un peuple de méde- 
cins ; je n’appelle pas autrement les villages de macons que je vois établis 
au pied de ces édifices, vivant, engraissant la-dessus, eux et leurs nombreux 
enfans.” In this style he fulminates against his ancient enthusiasm; as 
unjust in attack, as he was extravagant in applause. 

The whole book indeed fatigues with its rhapsodies and caprices. A finer 
subject than the Renaissance could hardly solicit the historian’s attention. 
But instead of history, Micnetrr gives us a rhapsody. What is to be 
expected from a man who answers the question “ Why did the epoch, 
named Middle Ages, live three centuries after its death?” in this style :— 
**Son terrorisme, sa police, ses bichers n’auraient pas sufli. L’esprit 
humain efit tout brisé. L’Ecole le sauva, la creation d’un grand peuple de 


raisonneurs contre la Raison. Le néant fut fécond, créa.” When ambitious | 


trash of that kind can be deliberately offered as History, or as anything else 
that is serious, there is great hope for the dull dogs; there being no Dryas- 
dust dulness which has not its value as a relief from such writing. 





by the startling arguments of M. Ficuier, who maintains that M, 


evidence is fallacious, because, although it is trhe that no SUgar can by 
traced in the vessel which carries the blood to the liver, as ij can in the 
vessels which carry the blood from the liver, yet, he says, this arises 
the fact that the sugar is masked by the presence of a particular 
albuminose, which is removed in the passage through the liver, Con. 
siderable discussion has taken place, and up to this point we confess that 
M. Bernanrp seems to have the advantage. But a Commisssion of Tpoy: 
has been appointed, and we shall inform our readers of the decision, Should 
it be against M. Brernarp, we shall not only regret it for his sake ; We shal 
regret it because science will then have fresh researches to make to fing - 
| the organ in which the sugar is made, and because the upsetting cf M, Brp. 
|nagv’s theory will throw doubt on many other theories which one hoped 
were settled. A regret natural enough, but of course trivial in compar 
with the satisfaction which will afterwards arise at thinking we haye freed 
ourselves from an error. 








Besides the malice natural to man, and the delight in foreboding evil, 
there seems to be a peculiar facility in anticipating catastrophes j a 
by those who have no malicious motive whatever. We constantly hear that 
such or such a manager is utterly ruined and “ can’t keep his theatre open 
this season ;” that such or such a periodical is ‘ going to stop, I am told;” 
that such or such a paper is to be “given up.” And on inquiry we find, 
frst, that our informant has no knowledge whatever of the thing he speaks of 
and secondly, that the undertaking of which be speaks so despondingly is in 
a perfectly flourishing, successful condition. We were led into this remark 
by hearing that the Westminster Review had “ changed hands again,” which, 
considering that the Westminster Review has under the present management 
risen to an importance it never had since Joun M111 resigned the editor. 
ship, and has, moreover, become a profitable speculation, which it never was 
before, seemed to us rather a foolish rumour; and on inquiry we find the 
rumour to have no better foundation than the malice, or love of catastrophes, 
before alluded to. 

This anticipation of catastrophes, this making a present reality of what is 
as yet in the limbo of futurity, is, though despicable in prose, often used in 
poetry with fine effect. Thus Keats, in his Jsabella, describes the brothers as 

They rode to Florence with the murdered man, 


that is to say, the man whom they are about to murder, and whom the 
prescient imagination of the poet looks on as already murdered, In precisely 
the same spirit Evriripes, in his Hecuba, makes the Shade of Polydorus say 
that his mother comes from the tent of Agamemnon, ‘‘ dreading my appati- 
tion:” gavracpa Bempatvovo’ enoy; that is, she would look on it with dread, 
therefore he withdraws. In the Ajax of Sornocces there is another tum 
given to this mode of emphasising. Menelaus speaks of Ajax as his murderer. 
Upon which Teucer, very properly astonished, exclaims :— 

krewavta; Sewvov y’ eras, et kar (ns Oavov. 

Thy murderer? O marvel! then the dead man lives! 
And Menelaus then explains that a God saved him, but for Ajaz heis still 
as one dead—“ for him I have utterly vanished.” 

Linking one recollection on to another, we recal the famous sentence 
which “ convulsed the house,” and brought down the roar of laughter and 
hisses which condemned the tragedy produced by Macreapy with so much 
pomp of expectation—a tragedy memorable to play-goers on account of this 
very sentence. Macreapy, in what was intended for the thrilling situation 
|of the piece, exclaimed: “* There stands my murderer!” The audience 
| shouted, and the author did not bend from his private box, as he might have 
| done, in imitation of Vorraire, who, when the parterre hissed his play, & 
\claimed: Barbares! c’est du Sophocle! 











BADEN POWELL’S INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, and the Phile- 
sophy of Creation. Wy the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
at the University of Oxford. Longman. 


|'Tuus is a work to which every philosophic thinker, and every friend to the 


progress of science, should give a welcome. It has alread been found 
‘‘ heterodox” by the sensitive prescience of orthodoxy ; nor w the position 


Can one imagine the feelings of a man who, having made a great discovery, ; °f the author, as clergyman and Oxford Professor, prevent the cry of hele 


and for six years enjoying European renown, not to mention more solid 
advantages, in consequence of his discovery, suddenly hears that a rival has 
arisen, not, as in ordinary cases, to rob him of his glory by transferring it to 
another,—not to prove that centuries ago the discovery had been made by 
one whom the centuries have forgotten, whom the centuries did not under- 
stand,—not to prove the discovery a plagiarism, but to prove it a mistake ? 
Human nature has not yet acquired a dose of philosophy sufficient to with- 
stand such a shock as that. Let us hope, for his sake and for the sake of 
science, that Craupe Bernarp is not doomed to such atrial. The reader 
probably knows that the greatest discovery of the last few years in Phy- 
siology is that made by M. Bernarp respecting the office of the Liver as a 


Sugar over and above the quantity contained in the food; and he proved 
that the organ in which this transformation into sugar took place was the 
Liver. But lately the Académie des Sciences has been thrown into commotion 


|rodoxy being raised in many quarters; for so completely have th 

ideas mingled with and directed the speculations of scientific philosoptys 
so dominant has the theological direction been in inquiries where t 

has properly no place whatever, that any and every — from Bacu 
downwards, to isolate science from res Soe has produce avi 
from theologians. The attempt made by the Rev. Baden Powell is ® 
Baconian. He desires, in the first place, to isolate science from t 

both directly and indirectly, and to have science pursued solely on i 
principles, based upon exact knowledge; and he desires, in the 
place, to show the uniformity of creation and the laws of creation, conse 
quently the unity of the sciences. He banishes those “barren ving 
Jinal causes, on the same grounds as Bacon did so. He refutes the 
trine of intuitions, and “ necessary truths antecedent to experience. |. 


: > : ; ' peer . + wey citizenship 
sugar-maker. He proved that the animal organism has the power of sahing| relegates mysticism to the domain of mysticism, giving it no dis- 


yhilosophy. He separates theology from philosophy, and emphatical 
cards the popular method of solving scientific problems by the to 
Comte “ with a bishop in tow,” or Bacon, obliged every now and bat 
make an obeisance to the Church he was undermining, will 
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y t the position occupied by the Rev. Baden Powell in this 

Not that we assert, or insinuate, that he is conscious of this hete- 

rodox tendency. We have not the slightest reason to doubt his sincerity ; 
are too many examples of men holding contradictory views for us 

to the contradiction an evidence of insincerity. All we say is that 
Mr. Powell, by office and conviction a clergyman, is by education and intel- 
Ject a man of science ; and because he is a sincere man he sincerely upholds 
the true doctrines of science, however they may clash with theological dicta. 
And there being an internecine war between Science and Church, he must 
be pr to see his scientific boldness construed as heterodoxy. It is 

AS consistent for a man like him to say—“* Theology rests on other foun- 
Lions, and appeals to other faculties than the faculties appealed to by 
Science : its doctrines are matters of Faith, the doctrines of Science are 
matters of Reason. I therefore, in treating of Science, isolate it from 
Theology, but I do not. thereby impugn lheology.” Consistent and 
courageous 5 but this consistency will not shield him from attack, although 
this courage deserves respect. . 

We have thought it necessary to premise thus much, both to place the 
reader at once in the right position with regard to the work, and to call on 
him for its hearty support, as a work calculated to benefit the cause of free 
‘nquiry and of scientific emancipation ; and we have also done it to prepare 
him for the charge of heterodoxy, which cannot fail to be brought against 
the author. oe this we will endeavour to indicate more precisely 

scope of the work. 
= is commpased of three Essays— three little treatises, having separate in- 
terest yet continuous connexion —one leading naturally to the other. The 
first is on the Inductive Philosophy ; the second applies the principles laid 
down in the first to the question of a Plurality of Worlds ; the third is in 
some sense a review of the Vestiges. The style is clear, easy, unaffected ; 
the temper admirable, never once swerving into the asperities and discourte- 
sies of polemics; the whole tone calm, candid, and philosophical. In going 
over so wide a field it cannot but happen that he sometimes stumbles, some- 
times gets on marshy ground believing it to be solid; but those who travel 
with him will not be disposed to consider these minor details of importance, 
but will be =e for the very pleasant and profitable excursion into 
whic he has led them. 

In the first section of the First Essay he refutes the old doctrine still 
warmly maintained by Whewell and others, that we have ideas antecedent 
toand independent of experience. As we will not pay the reader the poor 
compliment of supposing that he is on Whewell’s side in this controversy, 
we may content ourselves with this brief intimation. The second section 
exhibits the unity of the Sciences, and is especially commendable for its 
rescue of Biology from “ final causes,” and its exposition of the identity of 
this science with the other sciences. Section Three treats of the uniformity 
of nature, in which is shown how the inductive philosopher holds fast to his 
principles undismayed by any exceptions. When Galileo, it is well said, 
opened the path of all true astronomy by the simple maxim that the same 
laws of motion which hold good on the surface of the earth apply also to the 
heavens, he was guided by a conviction of the uniformity of nature, similar 
gun nag — Lyell when he, but a few years ago, maintained that 
the analogy of real existing causes ought to be extended from the present 
backwards into immeasurable periods of time, thus placing per A ona 
scientific basis; and this luminous conviction was in such direct contradic- 
tion to the vulgar notions both of philosophers and the public, that in both 
cases it roused vehement opposition. So fur, indeed, is this doctrine of the 
wiformity of nature (which means that nature acts according to uniform and 
absolute laws, not according to caprice) from being, as the school of Whewell 
maintains, pamper intuitive,” it is utterly beyond the attainment of 
many, even many philosophers ; and as Mr. Powell truly says, “ in all the 
extent of its lvensality it is characteristic of the slileothen. It is clearly 
the result of philosophic cultivation and training, and by no means the spon- 
taneous offspring of any primary principle naturally inherent in the mind.” 
Connected with this belief in the uniformity of nature there is a principle 
laid own by Mr. Powell which deserves especial attention :— 

There is one grand maxim of pre-eminent value in philosophic inquiry generally, 
and which finds a peculiar application under such circumstances as those just referred 
ts, viz, that having once grasped firmly a great principle, we should be satisfied to leave 
minor dificulties to await their solution, assured that in time the progress of discovery 
will clear them up as certainly as it has now cleared up difficulties once quite 
4&8 formidable and paradoxes quite as inexplicable. It has been by adherence to this 
rule that all great philosophical systems have made their way and finally triumphed 
over error. The Newtonian theory was beset by palpable contradictions in its 
7 many years after Newton's death ; yet all sound philosophers embraced it. 
pap go oo rae moon's -_ as - mee neoaely, ay ep by 

. nearly twice as great as calculation from theory made it: and 
oe atician remained an outstanding palpable objection, yet without éccasioning 
til thee the mind of sound philosophers, as t » the general truth of gravitation, 

Up.» ae explained, and the calculation rectitied by Clairault. 
under the Present time, ai/ the anomalies of the tides are by no means reduced 
ciple that they of theory : yet no sound philosopher doubts the truth of the prin- 

. duds due to the solar and lunar attractions. 
Motions of th gravitation, again, was really defective up to the present day : the 
A planet Uranus, as calculated by theory, were found to be every year 
fault - —a0 more discordant with observation, and theory was completely at 
— calculation of Adams and Le Verrier showed that the anomalies could 
ined by the supposition of the disturbance occasioned by an exterior planet 
MM a certain orbit ; and, at the time, at a ceriain point in that orbit; as- was 

Y Verified by the observations of Galle and other astronomers. 

Passing to the fourth section we come upon a very interesting discussion 

ot Comer’ question which incessantly occupies philosophers, the question 
t there op The vulgar, and with them a school of philosophers, believe 

Sas and eee mayever tous power, by virtue of which @ cause is efficient. 
2o evi € majority of philosophers since Hume, maintain that there is 
“emence ie. whatever of the existence of this power, and that invariable 

ence is all that experience reveals in causation. Mr. Poweut decides 
the Supporters of the first view, but is not quite satisfied with the 
© proposes this modification, viz. : that the true theory of phy- 





e ne Se 
sical causation includes the simple idea of an invariable and unconditional 
sequence of facts, but it also — a connexion, not in the events in the 
wd of physical agency, but in the reason and logical dependence of the two 
ideas. 

The phenomenon or property assigned as to the cause of antecedent has undoubtedly 
a necessary connexion with the effect or consequent when it supplies the explanation of 
it : when the latter is a consequence in reason and theory from the former,—when, in 
a word, the cause is a more general and better understood class or genus of phenomena 
to which we can refer the effect, as a particular species. 

For example : friction is the cause of retardation of motion. There is a mere 
sequence of two phenomena. Yet there is also a necessary connexion between them, 
though not in the sense of efficient power; for we conceive the notion of friction, and 
we then reason from it, that retardation will be a necessary consequence. But there 
are many cases where this kind of connexion is less strong and instructive. Friction 


| is the cause of heat ; but we do not know enough of the nature of friction to be quite 


certain why or how it produces heat, though we may conjecture it to a certain extent. 
Here then, the connexion is not so necessary Again, friction (in certain bodies) 
evolves electricity. Here we know still less of the connexion, and see only .a sequence. 
In other words, physical causation admits of degrees. 

‘This appears to us decidedly one of those marshy spots, before alluded to, 
which Mr. Powe tt delusively selects as of good solid earth. It is an illus- 
tration of the old metaphysical will-o’-wisp tendency to confound the ob- 
jective with the subjective, to suppose that what is true of our perceptions 
must in like manner bold good of external objects. Our knowledge of 
causation certainly admits of degrees; but to argue because our know 
is thus graduated, therefore causation itself is graduated, we take to be alto- 
gether erroneous. Whether causation depend on “ power” or on “ uncon- 
ditional sequence,” it is clear that every case of causation is absolute and 
perfect. A cause does produce an effect, or it does not ; if it does not, the 
reason is the presence of some counteracting cause ; but to su that a 
cause sometimes produces an effect, and sometimes only two-thirds of an 
effect, is, however untenable, the conclusion we are forced to draw from 
Mr. Powe t's position of graduated causation. If we have misunderstood 
him we shall be happy to rectify our mistake. 

While, however, criticising the modification which the author thus brings 
forward, we must not overlook the excellence of@his section on causation, 
and will conclude our notice of it with the following extract :— 

According to the theory of efficient causes, a species of active power is imagined to 
reside in natural agents, or to act through them, which constitutes the alleged neces- 
sary connexion of physical effects with their causes. This is always affirmed to be 
something of a nature not at all cognisable by our faculties, and dependent on con- 
ditions of an occult and mysterious kind. 

Hence it seems to be supposed that anomalous deviations occasionally arise, and the 
idea of efficient causes is specially favoured by those who are fond of imagining mar- 
vellous influences of a kind, distinct from, and even interrupting, the ordinary course of 
natural events. Such, we must suppose, are the catastrophes and convulsions of 
nature—failures in creation—random scatterings of matter, and other like notions 
which are sometimes resorted to as a consolation to the wearied theorist when matter- 
of-fact inferences seem for a moment to have reached their limit. 

Such ideas, however, are not only delusive in themselves, but are radically opposed 
to the grand truth of the uniformity of nature, the unity of arrangement and design, 
and by consequence so far would tend to impugn the evidence of higher traths. 

Yet we hear the notion of “ efficient causation” in nature upheld by some as of a 
peculiarly religious tendency ; while (with strange inconsistency), in popular estima- 
tion, the study of “ secondary causes” is accused of being hostile to the belief in a 
“First Cause.” And (from the same confusion of ideas) the denial of efficient causes, 
and the assertion of a mere sequence of phenomena and laws, is charged with having 
the same dangerous tendency even in a higher degree. . 

Thus, Leibnitz brought against the Newtonian philosophy the strange accusation, 
“that it deserts mechanical causes, and is built upon miracles, and recurs to occult 
qualities.” 

It seems to have been under the belief of this singular charge that Pope originally 
wrote the well-known lines which appear in the earlier editions of the ‘“‘ Dunciad,”— 
‘ ‘‘ Philosophy that reached the heavens before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cause, and is no more ;” 
which, had the fact been as supposed, would have conveyed as perfectly just a censure 
in the second line, as it does the characteristic of a true philosophy in the first, as 
leading to, not starting from, the belief in a Deity. 

Whereas, when undeceived as to the fact, the lines which he substituted in the later 

editions,— 
“ Philosophy that leaned on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more,” 
embody the whole vulgar misconception and confusion of ideas respecting First and 
Second Causes, while they are, in any sense, as wholly inapplicable to the Newtonian 
philosophy, as the former. 

The last section of this essay is on Final Causes and Natural Theology, 
to which we commend the reader. We have only space for one extract. 

In accordance with the narrow and unworthy notions formerly prevalent on these 
subjects (perhaps inseparable from an earlier stage of science), it would seem to have 
been held, that the appearances of the physical world, so far as they were reducible 
to regular laws, were to be regarded as what was termed “ Nature.” When we 
reached the boundary of the province thus subject to reason (as we soon must do in 
any direction), and when phenomena seemed in any instance not so reducible to laws, 
then we arrived at the limits of “ nature,” and were reluctantly compelled to resort to 
a Deity, a Oeos amo unxayns,—a Supreme Being admitted on compulsion, when the 
order of things could no further be traced without Him. Then, and not till then, we 
might exclaim with the poet, ‘“‘ Ergo perfugium.” 

Thus, to take an instance, minds incapable of appreciating Newton’s own sublime 
inference from the uniformity and order of the system which he had so marvellously 
and happily disclosed, have dwelt upon his single expression (when in ignorance of 
the extent and fertility of his own principle in leading to the great law of stability), 
that at length the increase of planetary perturbations would require a special interven- 
tion for restoring the equilibrium. This was applauded as the only satisfactory ac- 
knowledgment of a Supreme Power. We merely ask, Jf this be the true argument, 
what now becomes of the conclusion ? 

Just in the same way we hear (for example) religious writers at the present day 
arguing on certain obscure and unexplained phenomena of geology. They find indi- 
cations of what may seem apparently abrupt changes in the orders of organised beings 
in past times; and because no established law or physical theory will immediately 
apply, to assign an adequate cause (supposing the fact to be so), these changes are 
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triumphantly adduced as the special footsteps of the Creator (as if the whole geology 
presented anything else); so that when future and enlarged discovery shall disclose 
the.connexion and of these appearances by regular laws, their argument 
for a Deity will fall to the ground ! 
According to this mode of representation, “ nature” was the rule, “ Deity” the ex- 
ception. The belief in nature was the doctrine of reason and knowledge; the acknow- 
ent of a God was only the confession of ignorance. So long as we could trace 
physical laws, nature was our acknowledged and legitimate guide : when we could 
attain nothing better, we were to rest satisfied with a God! Even learned writers on 
natural theology have thought it pious to argue in this way. To take a single ex- 
ample: The apparent anomaly that water arrives at its maximum density before 
freezing, occasions its freezing first at the surface, and other results connected with im- 
portant points in the economy of the globe and the good of its inhabitants : and this 
argument for design is sometimes represented as if it acquired a peculiar force from 
the circumstance of the fact being an anomaly, and inexplicable by our theories. 
And on this ground it is particularly held up to popular acceptance as an instance of 
special intervention, for the benefit of man, traceable to no physical cause. But when 
the apparent exception shall come to be reduced to its proper place as a part of some 
more comprehensive law (as it assuredly will), all the peculiarity and mystery of the 
case will be at an end, and with it will fall the theological argument, and the popular 
faith propped up on so false a support. 

Yet in spite of the better knowledge which ought to prevail, we often hear, for 
example, any sudden and marvellous infliction of disease or famine, pestilence or 
blight, which (it is added with a sort of triumph) “ baffle the boasted powers of science 
to explain,” held forth as signal instances of direct interposition. 

Toresort to such representations, however it may serve a temporary purpose, or 
exert an influence on the multitude, is the resource of ignorance, the encouragement of 
superstition, and eventually the unfailing parent of a sceptical and irreligious reaction; 
and if the faith of the many be propped up by such false supports, it must fail alto- 
gether as soon as an increasing knowledge clears them away. 


We must reserve for a future occasion our remarks on the two othe 
essays. 





WESTWARD HO! 

Westward Ho! or, the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Bur- 
rough, in the county of in the reign of Her Most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. Rendered intoTnodern English by Charles Kingsley. : 

Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 

‘Tere are two points of view under which a book like this may be examined. 

‘One may try its purpose, and inquire how far it is wise in what it advocates ; 

or one may consider it simply as a work of art, and investigate its claims to 

pictorial excellence. So, Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Akenside, begins his 
criticism by saying—‘‘ With the philosophical or religious tenets of the 
author I have nothing to do; my business is with his poetry.” And so, 
likewise, the eritic of a picture of the ‘‘ Annunciation” would pronounce 
on its merit, without troubling himself whether the orthodox view of the 

** Annunciation” was correct or not. 

Tt would, however, be peculiarly unjust to Mr. Kingsley to look at this 
work only as an historical 5 icture. We well know that he had other designs 
in writing it than the merely producing a novel. It so happens that novels 
in our age contribute to the formation of public opinion. Mr. Kingsley, 
who knows that, and has many of the talents of a novelist, uses the novel (as 
some religious bodies use secular tunes) for his own objects as a churchman. 
He is a preacher and painter in one. He aims at catching by fiction those 
who are out of his pulpit range. He is a lucky priest to be able to exercise 
his faculties in this way. In Scotland we fear that his Presbytery would 
have silenced or dismissed him long ago. But it is a characteristic of the 
Church of England—and nobody will accuse the Leader of being bigoted in 
her favour—that she constantly produces popular writers—many of them, 
indeed, such as reflect by their gravity no great additional dignity on the 
venerable institution. Skelton and Bishop Hall, two of our earliest satir- 
ists, were of her. Then, Swift the terrible, and Sterne, and Churchill, and 
Peter Pindar, and Sydney Smith! How much jolly “profane” literature 
we owe to these parsons! Add, as members of the rival Church, Rabelais 
and Erasmus—and it will be seen at once that Europe owes its best laughter 
to its spiritual guides. We mention these facts to vindicate Mr. Kingsley 
in the eyes of those sour and stern persons who may think novel-writing no 
eee employment for a clergyman. We say it is a great advantage to 

fother Church to have a son who can write a successful novel. Mr. 

Kingsley has done more for her by his novels than even, he himself (not to 

mention inferior men) could do by his sermons. We, ourselves, never heard 

Mr. Kingsley preach, but we have read his books—and of these books none 

has given us more pleasure than the one before us. 

Now to begin with the ‘ purpose,” which, as we have said, is the great 


matter with Mr. Kingsley. It a ainenough. The reign of Bess was great 
ge in the days of Bess. It was a grand 


and glorious. Everybody was re 
time. England then represented light, freedom, and truth; Spain the 


Pope, despotism, and the devil. The great Armada fight in 1588 was 
** Britain’s Salamis.” . . . Here you have the “ views” of this Novel. It is 
written altogether from that standing point, and Mr. Kingsley hammers 
away at his favourite subjects of detestation as heartily as Francis Drake | 
hammered at the Spanish fleet. For he is, before everything else, a 
‘“‘ hearty” writer, fm notably pugnacious. Indeed, if he will excuse our 
familiarity, we will venture to say that two influences more than any other 
seenr to have made him the writer he is—the influence of Thomas Carlyle— 
and that of—Thomas Cribb! ” 

To carry out these views, then, Mr. Kingsley centres his interest round 
one Amyas Leigh, a Devonshire gentleman, and one of the great sea- 
adventurers of that period who so excellently represent its spirit. Goethe 





speaks of the age of Shakspeare as “a great and energetic time.” 
Now, energy is precisely the word which describes the Elizabethan age. | 
There is a burning vitality to be seen in everything it produced, from its | 
colonies to its songs. Nowhere is it more seen than in its naval history, | 
and it was wise of Mr. Kingsley to choose that for the most prominent 
feature. Round Amyas other portraits are hung—the courtier, gallant, 
chivalrous, graceful,—the Jesuit—the Spanish Don—the merchant—the 
gentleman—all typical figures and careful studies. The author has broken 


from the routine habit of painting only gourt figures and known j — 


A commonplace man would have brought in Elizabeth at 


| 


swearing her usual oath, and boxing people’s ears. Mr. Ki oy 
the life of England, as it has formed that which still exists, A 
reality distinguishes the book—earnestness dashed by colloquial 

ness oat first extract, in which the reader shall see _— Wit 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TIME, 

Now this young gentleman, Amyas Leigh, though come of as good blood as 
Devon, and having lived all his life in what we should even now call the very best 
society, and being (on aceount of the valour, courtesy, and truly noble qualities which 
he showed forth in his most eventful life,) chosen by me as the hero and centre of this 
story, was not, saving for his good looks, by any means what would be called nowy. 
days an “interesting” youth, still less a ‘‘ highly educated” one; for, with the 
tion of a little Latin, which had been driven into him by repeated blows, as itit hy 
been a nail, he knew no books whatsoever, save his Bible, his Prayer-book, the 
“ Mort d’Arthur” of Caxton’s edition, which lay in the great bay window in the 
and the translation of * Las Casas’ History of the West Indies,” which lay beside it, 

He de. 


§ 
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lately done into English under the title of “‘ The Cruelties of the Spaniards.” 
voutly believed in fairies, whom he called pixies; and held that they changed , 
and made the mushroom rings on the downs to dance in. When he had warts or 

he went to the white witch at Northam to charm them away ; he thought that the sun 
moved round the earth, and that the moon had some kindred: with a Cheshire cheese, 
He held that the swallows slept all the winter at the bottom of the horse-pond ; talked, 
like Raleigh, Grenvil, and other low persons, with a broad Devonshire accent: and 
was in many other respects so very ignorant a youth, that any pert monitor in . 
national school might have had a hearty laugh at him. Nevertheless, this ignorant 
young savage, “vacant of the glorious gdins” of the nineteenth century, children’s 
literature and science made easy, and, worst of all, of those improved views of 
history now current among our railway essayists, which consist in believing all persons, 
male and female, before the year 1688, and nearly all after it, to have been either 
hypocrites or fools, had learnt certain things which he would hardly have been taught 
just now in any school in England ; for his training had been that of the old Persians, 
‘*to speak the truth, and to draw the bow,” both of which savage virtues he had ac- 
quired to perfection, as well as the equally savage ones of enduring pain cheerfully, 
and of believing it to be the finest thing in the world to be a gentleman; by which 
word he had been taught to understand the careful habit of causing needless pain to 
no human being, poor or rich, and of taking pride in giving up his own pleasure for 
the sake of those who were weaker than himself. Moreover, having been entrusted 
for the last year with the breaking of a colt, and the care of a cast of young hawks 
which his father had received from Lundy Isle, he had been profiting much by the 
means of those coarse and frivolous amusements, in perseverance, thoughtfulness, and 
the habit of keeping his temper ; and though he had never had a single “ object lesson,” 
or been taught to “use his intellectual powers,” he knew the names and ways of every 
bird, and fish, and fly, and could read, as cunningly as the oldest sailor, the meaning 
of every drift of cloud which crossed the heavens. Lastly, he had been for some time 
past, on account of his extraordinary size and strength, undisputed cock of the school, 
and the most terrible fighter among all Bideford boys ; in which brutal habit he took 
much delight, and contrived, strange as it may seem, to extract from it good, not only 
for himself, but for others, doing justice among his schoolfellows with a heavy hand, 
and succouring the oppressed and afflicted ; so that he was the terror of all the sailor- 
lads, and the pride and stay of all the town’s-boys and girls, and hardly considered 
that he had done his duty in his calling if he went home without beating a big lad for 
bullying a little one. For the rest, he never thought about thinking, or felt about 
feeling; and had no ambition whatsoever beyond pleasing his father and mother, 
getting by honest means the maximum of “ red-quarrenders” and mazard cherries, and 
going to sea when he was big enough. Neither was he what would be now-a-days 
called by many a pious child; for though he said his Creed and Lord’s Prayer night 
and morning, and went to the service at the church every forenoon, and read the 
day’s Psalms with his mother every evening, and had learnt from her and from his 
father (as he proved well in after life), that it was infinitely noble to do right, and in- 
finitely base to do wrong, yet (the age of children’s religious books not having yet 
dawned on the world) he knew nothing moreof theology, or of his own soul, thanis con- 
tained in the Church Catechism. It is a question, however, on the whole, whether, 
though grossly ignorant (according to our modern notions) in science and religion, he 
was altogether untrained in manhood, virtue, and godliness ; and whether the barbaric 
narrowness of his Information was not somewhat counterbalanced both in him and ia 
the rest of his generation by the depth, and breadth, and healthiness of his Education 


The consistency of bluff Amyas is well preserved throughout the story. 
The plot we do not feel called on to describe. Those who have read, ot 
are going to read the book don’t require it ; and for others, it would have 
but a faint interest. We shall select a few characteristic bits of : 
such as can be enjoyed without much reference to the context. L 
at the following group, reader, for they were “ men worthy of this land,” as 
Aristophanes singeth. The scene is the terrace bowling-green, 

Pelican Inn, Plymouth; the time, July :— 
THE ARMADA’S MEN. 

Chatting in groups, or lounging over the low wall which commanded a view of the 
sound and the shipping far below, were gathered almost every notable man of the 
Plymouth fleet, the whole posse comitatus of “ England's forgotten worthies.” The 
Armada has “been seattered by a storm. Lord Howard has been out to look for it, as 
far as the Spanish coast; but the wind has shifted to the south, and fearing lest the 
Dons should pass him, he has returned to Plymouth, uncertain whether the Armada 
will come after all or not. Slip on for awhile, like Prince Hal, the drawer’s apron; 
come in through the rose-clad door which opens from the tavern, with a tray of long- 
necked Dutch glasses, and a silver tankard of wine, and look round you at the 
captains, who are waiting for the Spanish Armada, as lions in their Jair might 
for the passing herd of deer. 

See those five talking earnestly, in the centre of a ring, which longs oo 
and yet is too respectful to approach close. Those soft long eyes and pointed 
you recognise already ; they are Walter Raleigh's. The fair young man @ the = 
coloured doublet, whose arm is round Raleigh’s neck, is Lord Sheffield ; es pry 
stands, by the side of Sir Richard Grenvile, a man as stately even as he, Lord ’ 
field's uncle, the Lord Charles Howard of Effingham, Lord High Admiral of England; 
next to him is his son-in-law, Sir Robert Southwell, captain of the Eliz = 
but who is that short, sturdy, plainly-dressed man, who stands with a 
apart, and hands behind his back, looking up, with keen grey eyes, into the brown 
each speaker? His cap is in his hands, so you can see the bullet head of crisp 
hair and the wrinkled forehead, as well as the high cheek-bones, the short square 
the broad temples, the thick lips, which are yet firm as ene ren . 
stamp of man: yet the whole figure and attitude are that of boundless 
self-possession, edad and, be a at last -he speaks a few blunt words, all eyes 


| turned respectfully upon him ;—for his name is Francis Drake. 
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griasled elder, im greasy, sea-stained garments, contrasting oddly with the 
‘ebain about his neck, waddles up, as if he had been born, and had lived 
ina galeof wind at sea. The upper half of his broad visage seems of 

leather, the lower of badger’s fur; and, as he claps Drake on the back, and, 
britvand 4 Devon twang, shouts, “ Be you a coming to drink your wine, Francis 

‘or be you not ?—saving your presence, my lord,” the Lord High Admiral only 
‘and bids Drake go and drink his wine; for John Hawkins, admiral of the 
the patriarch of Plymouth seamen, if Drake be their hero, and says and does 
what he likes in any company on earth. 
$0 push through the crowd, wherein is many another man whom one would 

spoken with face to face on earth. Martin Frobisher and John Davis 
re al that bench, smoking tobacco from long silver pipes; and by them are 
and Withri who have both tried to follow Drake’s path round the 
and failed, though by no fault of their own. The man who pledges them 
luck next time, is George Fenner, known to “the seven Portugals,” Leicester's 
and captain of the galleon which Elizabeth bought of him. That short prim man 
Pe ne buge yellow ruff, with sharp chin, minute imperial, and self-satisfied smile, is 
Richard Hawkins, the complete seaman, Admiral John’s hereafter famous and hapless 
ont The elder who is talking with him is his good uncle William, whose monument 
still stands, orshould stand, in Deptford Church; for Admiral John set it up there 
but one year after this time ; and on it record how he was “A worshipper of the true 
religion an especial benefactor of poor sailors, a most just arbiter in most difficult 
ses, and of & singular faith, piety, and prudence.” That, and the fact that he got 
creditably through some sharp work at Porto Rico, is all I know of William Hawkins : 
batten ofS re oe have as much he of as much said of us when we have to 
follow him, we ve no reason to complain. 

. Kingsley’s is a vehement, daring manner of painting. He dashes his 
Bane» The art of the book suffers a little from his zeal about the sub- 
ject. But of this pomntlr. Meanwhile, what say our constituted autho- 
rities to thie account o 

HOW THE ELIZABETHAN AGE EXCELLED OUR OWN. 

Well it was for England, then, that her Tudor sovereigns had compelled every man 
(though they kept up no standing army) to be a trained soldier. Well it was that 
Elizabeth, even in those dangerous days of intrigue and rebellion, had trusted her 

not only to leave them their weapons, but (what we, forsooth, in these 
more “free” and “ liberal” days dare not do) to teach them how to use them. Well 
it was that, by careful legislation for the comfort and employment of “ the masses” 
(term then, thank God, unknown), she had both won their hearts, and kept their 
bodies infighting order. Well it was, that, acting as fully as Napoleon did on “la 
carfidre ouverte aux talens,” she had raised to the highest posts in her councils, ber 
army, and her navy, men of business, who had not been ashamed to buy and sell as 
merchants and adventurers. Well for England, in a word, that Elizabeth had pursued 
for thirty years a very different course to that which we have been pursuing for the 
last-thirty, with one exception, namely, the leaving as much as possible to private 


a 


Gia 


There we'have copied her: would to Heaven that we had in some other matters! 
It is¢hefashion now to call her a despot; but unless every monarch is to be branded 
with@hat epithet whose power is not as circumscribed as Queen Victoria’s is now, we 
ought rather to call her the most popular sovereign, obeyed of their own free will by 
thefreest subjects which England has ever seen; confess the Armada fight to have 
been as great a moral triumph as it was a political one ; and (now that our late boast- 
ing is a little silenced by Crimean disasters) inquire whether we have not something 
to learn from those old Tudor times, as to how to choose officials, how to train a 
people, and how to defend a country. 

When we say that the ‘ art of the book suffers,” we mean that the preacher 
overcomes the painter often, which, though creditable to the writer’s earnest- 
ness and honesty, injures his work as a mere work of art. It is as if a 
painter in colour were to write ‘‘ Oh, you villain!” under his Jesuits or 
murderers ; + have soy flowing hen a hero’s mouth, with “ Imitate 
me,my man!” on it. No doubt the villain is to be hated, and the hero 
loved; but we ought to see that sufliciently in the figures of them. We 
don't want aman with a wand, going about the gallery and haranguing us. 
Art is art, and tells its own story. We do not think Westward Ho! equal, 
for instance, to Thackeray’s Hsmond, where the illusion of living in a past 
age is so delightfully kept up. ‘This is our only literary objection to the 
book; it by no means prevents our most fully recognising the manly 
tamestness, the glowing vivacity, the hearty humanity, the glorious bits of 
vivid painting. Mr. Kingsley’s faculty as a novelist seems to us very dra- 
matic, and the strength of the book is in “scenes.” There is one scene 
especially where old Sulterne, the merchant, whose daughter has run away 
with Guzman, takes Amyas Leigh (who was oue of her lovers) into 

bedroom, which-we defy any woman to read without tears— 

nay, over which the adamantine reviewer contesses to have felt what Frederick 
Ba calls “manly emotion.” Mr. Kingsley’s eye for natural scenery is 
excellent likewise ; and in the latter part of the tale —the chase of the Spanish 
ship by Amyas—he rises to a force of picturesque sea and storm deseription 
whieh it would not be easy to match in prose out of that best of all sea 
— Tom Cringle’s Log. Mr. Kingsley proved himself a man of genius 
forbes but if he had not done so, Westward Ho! would have proved it 
or'uimnow. In purpose and execution it is a worthy and very brilliant 
ae ral Wehereby commend it to all who think with Burke and Macintosh, 
well 6 with less literary individuals, that “a good novel is a good thing.” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Berore the Exhibition was opened for a Private View, rumours were circulated 
through the world of Art of a new picture, which represented “ Cimabue’s Ma- 
donna carried in Procession through the Streets of Florence,” and which was 
said to be one of the most wonderful first works ever produced. It was whis- 
pered that the name of this new genius was Leignron; and the Academicians 
composing the Council and Hanging Committee were described as having 
fallen into eestasies of admiration the moment they saw his piwnrreses 
of the more morbidly modest among them even turning their on their 
own canvases, and exclaiming, dolefully, “Oh that we could paint like this 
gifted young man!” The next report was that the Queen had bought the new 
work; and, after that circumstance had occurred, its triumph was considered to 
be complete. Visitors to the Academy on the Private View day, being mostly 
“ persons of quality,” followed the lead of Her Maszsty and the Hanging Com- 
mittee. The new picture was an immense success, until the Exhibition opened 
to the public. It had been confidently prophesied that Mr. Lercuton would 
draw the crowd before his work; but he has done nothing of the kind. Con- 
sidering the great size of his picture, he gets astonishingly few people to stop 
any length of time to look at it. The plain fact is that the “ general mob” have 
an ugly habit of peering close into a picture—and Mr. Leteuron’s large com- 
position will not bear being looked into. It is a successful scenic trick—not a 
picture at all. Seen from a distance, the procession sweeps along magnificently 
enough; and the colouring is brilliant in a garish way. Looked at close, not 
a figure in the composition will bear inspection. The drawing is mannered 
and feeble; the lighting of the figures false; the painting of the draperies tricky 
and careless in the extreme. Hardly any one of the faces shows an attempt at 
illustrating character, and none of them look as if they had been studied, either 
in regard to drawing or colour, from the living model. As to incident, there is 
a man suddenly stopping the procession to tune his fiddle; and as to expression, 
there is a woman by his side (much admired by the Hanging Committee) who 
gazes down at the obstructive musician with the serenest satisfaction, as if he 
had the rest of the afternoon before him to tighten the strings of his instrument. 
Some of the faces show the most unartist-like carelessness, and some look 
scarcely human. The face of the boy with the wreathed cross, and the face (and 
figure) of the child in blue who walks by the side of the-men carrying the 
Madonna, may serve as examples. We have heard that Mr. Leicuron is a 
very young man, and he may, therefore, greatly improve in his art; but we 
candidly confess that we have little hope of him, for the one plain reason that 
he has started by shirking his work. When a young man begins by doing this, 
in any intellectual Art—and in Painting more especially—he begins badly. 
The progress of all great painters has been from good detail gradually onward to 
fine effeet. Mr. Lerauron has begun at the wrong end; and on that account, 
young as he is, we feel some distrust of his future as an artist. 

We have devoted extra space to this picture, because its merits have been 
absurdly exaggerated, and because its size and prominent place in the West 
Room of the Exhibition render it accidentally remarkable among surround- 
ing works. Proceeding into the Middle Room, we are reluctantly obliged 
to say of Mr. H. O’New’s picture (No. 393) what we have already said of Mr. 
So_omon’s—it is hung so badly that we cannot venture to criticise it. It seems, 
so far as we can tell, to be the painter’s best work—a sad story of error and 
repentance most tenderly and interestingly told—a picture which for its good 
purpose alone deserved (as Mr. Sotomon’s work also deserved) to be treated 
with decent justice and consideration. Mr. Dopson’s “ Almsdeeds of Dorcas,” 
though too glaring in effect, shows refined study of expression, especially in the 
two most prominent female faces. Mr. Goopa.t’s “ Arrestof a Peasant Royalist 
in Brittany” is successful in the observation and rendering of French character, 
particularly in the excellently-painted heads of the two Republican soldiers; but 
the picture is not satisfactory as a whole—it is too pretty and conventional in 
the general treatment. Mr. Pooe’s “ Decameron” is the elaborate mistake of a 
clever man. ‘The ladies, the valley, and the “ beautiful lake” of Boceaccio are all 
bathed in a yellow London fog; and the attitudes of the listening figures are 
almost ludicrously unnatural. Mr. Poot is unquestionably a painter of high 
ability; but in straining after originality—or rather oddity—he has done him- 
self great injustice of late years. Mr. Eco’s “ Life and Death of Buckingham 
we have already alluded to, as oue of the few really excellent works in the 
present Exhibition. This noble picture gains by being repeatedly looked at. 
‘The compartment in which the deserted court-favourite lies dead on the edge 
of his tattered bed (as if he had been surprised by the last agony), is one 
of the most impressive pieces of tragedy in painting that we have looked 
at for many a long year past. This picture is not to be described—it is to be 
studied, as a masterly and thoroughly conscientious work of Art. ‘The 
thought of placing the dead butterfly in the room where Buckrycuam has 
died 1s one of the truest and subtlest conceptions we remember to have seen ex- 
pressed in any of Mr. Ece’s pictures. What a sensation it is to turn from this 
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work to such an extraordinary parody on historical painting as Mr. Hart’s opened Drury-.ane, after a brief space of silence, for the formance 
“ Othello and Iago!” (which occupies, be it whispered in parenthesis, one of the | and polyglot opera. Mr. Smrrn, we think very sigudlvede taal hime al 


central positions of honour). If we were not corrected by the catalogue we | the million at prices certainly the cheapest ever known in operatic annals, ie 
should have called this picture “Portraits of two giants returning from a/ discards the Free List altogether, according to the bills; and the crowded how 
masquerade, and differing about which is the nearest way home.” on Wednesday last represented, we are to suppose, literally so many small 


Leaving the Middle Room—after noticing, by the way, Mr. Stirxine’s clever | We cordially wish the enterprise all success; every endeavour to po; coins 
and humorous “ Scotch Presbyterians listening to a Sermon ”—the first picture | music deserves it, and the opera at DruRY-LANE is by no means of a q 
in the East Room that strikes us is Mr. Hoox’s delightful “ Market-Morning.” | be judged by the prices of admission. The sparkling Madame Gassing onite 
In this, and in a little work of similar character (No. 77), the painter has not | vivacious husband; Signor Berrint, a sweet, small tenor; Signor Forrit, a 
only changed entirely in his chvice of subject, but has, as we have said else- | respectable bass, are still in the company; and a lady of the name of Ama 
where, made an immense advance in his Art. Since the death of Cotttns, no! whom we have received promising accounts from Paris, is announced to of 
artist has come near Mr. Hook in representing English landscape and the cot- | in Norma, with Mr. Hami.ton Branam as Oroveso. We are confident that under 
tage life of England as he has represented them this year. The “ Market-| judicious management there is a cheap musical public large enough to fill 
Morning” especially, is an exquisite little pastoral; and let us add, as greatly | Drury-LaNne again and again. 
to Mr. Hoor’s credit, that he is thoroughly original. He sees - ature — his 
own eyes, and paints in his own style. He has a very good picture from - nidas'a eniniaiea 
Sacred History (No. 486); but, if he will take our advice, he will continue to . THE THEATRES a F tesa 
follow his new track. It will lead him, we are not afraid to prophesy, to really | _ It seems likely that the Paris Exhibition will disappoint the European visitors 
great things. Mr. Boxaut’s beautiful picture of “The Honourable Georgina but Paris itself will make ample amends. Among the attractions of Paris—the 
Copley,” is the best portrait in the Exhibition—really a fine work of Art. Mr. | most theatrical city in the world—not - least ' the nage and, 
Purxir, whose picture in the Octagon Room literally cannot be seen, has another | t0 the Siecle, they are busy apr yn “6 —* novelties and revivals, 
work (No. 68), representing two deliciously life-like Spanish beauties, tolerably world will have a ea 24 eanie i the great actors of the day in al] 
well placed, though not hung fairly according to its merits. The large compo- | the established che/s-d’euvre, as well as in the pane S08 ee ae 
sition from As You Like It, by Mr. Mactise, shows all his accustomed elabora- At the ogy E RAGA, HOTSIONG x best por ie in the world, a five. 
tion and ingenuity; but it is not, on the whole, an agreeable specimen of his | *¢t comedy, by M. Leon 2 ape and y ; wna ly by M. Lecouvé, are 
genius. Evidently desirous of attaining the utmost intensity of expression, he | i" Tehearsal, and it is again whispered that . ©. HACHEL may be prevailed 
has, we doubt not, unconsciously allowed himself to exaggerate. The Duke’s | "Pon to play the round of ler great parts. Madame Pressy-Arxoup yill 
Wrestler, and, in a lesser degree, the other male figures, all seem (as the children make her rentr Ae . , ; i 
say) to be making ugly faces at each other. Colia and Rosalind offer some At the Grunase, the Demi- Monde bids fair to run the whole summer th 
amends, however, for the distortion of the men’s features. Mr. Mac tise, in the W ill the foreign and provincial audiences understand a world so peculiar to 
case of the ladies, has only attempted to paint beauty; and he has triumphantly Paris? os . =e 
succeeded. Both the female faces in the composition are lovely. While talking | The Variérkés, which has so long been languishing, opens under a new 
of beauty, we must not omit to mention that Mr. Frira has two small pictures ; ™4agement, with Bourre. a : 2 
—one of “ Maria dropping the Letter to trick Malvolio;” the other of “ A Modern|, At the VAUDEVILLE, Laront, so long the delight of the Sr. Jamns’s, and s0 
Young Lady in an Opera-box”—both of which are fully equal to the most | !0ng absent from the Parisian scene of his early glories, is engaged; and Malle, 
charming of his minor works exhibited in former years. Another case of great | Pace, of the caressing voice and the subjugating eyes, succeeds to her rival, 
advance on the part of a rising artist is that of Mr. Farv. His picture of| Mdlle. Docur, in the Dame aux Cumélias, — f 
“The Mitherless Bairn” is genuinely pathetic in sentiment, and in technical! At the Paras Rovar, Grassor, Ravet, Levassor, Hyactyrue, Loaugr, 
treatment the best piece of painting that has yet come from his easel. It is and Git-Perez will shake the sides of the initiated with laughter, but much of 
almost needless to say that this work, being particularly meritorious, is parti- the fun is incomprehensible to outsiders. Just now they are doing a parody of 
cularly ill hung. We cannot say that Mr. Core at all satisfies us this year. the Demi-Monde—Le Monde Came lotte. After a dinner at Véfour or the Trois 
His prison scene, representing the daughter of Charles I. lying dead, with | Sena -_ little theatre of the Pavats Rovar is an excellent aid to the 
her head on an open Bible, looks perilously like a piece of sentimental piety | @s¢su0n. ‘ ee . : 
addressed to the Evangelical puhile: and Lis et or artal “ Consolation,” PA At the Porte Sr. Martin, the Tour de Nesle is to be revived with the attractive 
simply one of the hundred clap-trap appeals to patriotic sight-seers produced | Madame Emitie Guyon in the part of Marguerite de Bourgogne ; but the ~~ 
by the War. Surely a painter of Mr. Copr’s eminence and abilities ought to be | of the season at this theatre is to be a gigantic drama, by PavuL Mevricg, 
occupied with better and higher things than these! Paris, in four epochs and eighteen tableaux, embodying the history of the city, from 
Here we must pause again; reserving the Landscapes and any meritorious | JUlUs Cesar to the Exhibition of 1855. The scene of the prologue and epi- 
figure-pictures which we may have omitted to notice, for a final article next logue is laid in 1855. J The four epochs are: Gaul—the Middle Ages—the 
week, naissance and Lours XIV.—the Revolution; and the action extends over a period 
of some two thousand years. The drama will include no less than one hundred and 
twenty actors and speaking personages, exclusive of supernumeraries, and the 
THE OPERA. getting up alone is said to have cost 60004 ‘There are three divertissements in 
Tue success of the Trovatore was confirmed on Saturday and Tuesday. The | the course of the drama: a Roman orgy—a féte of the Middle Ages—a balletaf 
consummate union of art and genius in Madame Viarpor’s Azucena, the thril-| the time of Lours XIV. The principal characters will be played by Madame 
ling power and passion of Tampertt’s Manrico, the resonant voice of | Guyon (who has four réles assigned to her), Madame NarraL-ArnavLt, and that 
Graziani, and the almirable singing of Mademoiselle Jenny Ney create a| finished and powerful actor, DesuayeEs. 
real sensation in the audience, and the essentially vocal character of the music| At the Amsicu, the greatest of surviving actors, Frepertck Lematrre, will 
is not the least element in the success. When an audience goes home humming | appear in a revival of one of his most famous creations, Kean : a title which will 
an opera, there can be little doubt that the music has found its way to their | attract English visitors. At the Gartr, Monte Christo, in two parts, 
ears and to their hearts. The chorus here and there is scarcely so effective as| two successive evenings. At the Cirque, a spectacle, also entitled Paris, 
might be desired, and not always in tune. Mademoiselle Ney has an occasional | occupying two evenings’ performance. At the Ovsox, Henri Mowwter will 
disposition to drag the time; but it would be difficult to excel the ensemble of the | Europeanise his sententious aphorisms, as the immortal type of the Parisian 
Miserere scene in the last act, which seems to be generally considered the chef- | bourgeois. Franconi, in the Champs Elysées, will no doubt draw crowds from 
@euvre of the composer. It is almost a pity that so genuine a success should be | the neighbouring Palace to the most celebrated horsemanship in Europe. 
interrupted even by the reappearance of Mario, who returned to the scene of 
his glories on Thursday in the Puritani, with a voice refreshed and invigorated} We are very glad to hear that a silly piece (Le Joli Mvis de Mai) at the Vav- 
by the breezes of the Atlantic. It is no secret to opera-goers that for the last two | prviixe, full of flatteries to the Empire, has been vigorously damned, We 
seasons Marto’s voice has been almost a wreck, and although he disguised the | regret to be obliged to add, that some wretched couplets celebrating the Anglo 
ruin under a certain excess of acting, it. was often painfully evident to those Imperial alliancewere most incontinently hissed. 
who remembered its prime. He would sometimes substitute dumb show for 
singing, or leave the high notes to the orchestra, or fly up to a sudden falsetto 
with a sort of extravagant despair, or half whisper, in a head voice, phrases that OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
should have come with energy from the chest. The consciousness of failing | pyy idea of the new play, Still Waters Run Deep, is taken from & French 
powers betrayed itself in an air of lassitude and negligence which communicated | , oye]. entitled Le Gendre by M. CHARLES DE Bernarp. The scene of 
itself sometimes to the whole performance, and the result was most unsatisfactory. l the sein “onan pee pore nf for the stage. is mineral to England; and the 
There was always a considerable rural population in the audience, who were | masalié 71 Pete mee Pree Armdre. ul English limits The result is 
— to = aruything for — eng they found it was Mario, and to » play Pgh a eth anew first act—a second act Seatelning el of the most 
whom even his failures appearec uties; but the habitués shook their heads | ‘eemnatt sateen hee , ze hi 
and sighed. Still Mario had fine moments, and he reigned supreme even sont coin pee jam, | ne Se eee poy hispeer =) 
in decay. There was ever a certain voluptuous tenderness in his voice dramati +" i * aa - . 1 : ioug! aie - pie The main 
which belongs to no other living tenor, and which with the fairer half of the | iden of tl a — ‘0 th nape + . el) “agers a4 \ kind-hearted, easy- 
audience is inseparable from the name of Mario. Add to this his graces of per- Lee rered * ae - nd nety: > “ ae pte 4 id st manners conceal sbility 
son and manner, his natural distinction and refinement, and it is easy to under- pe rm the hi ne poe ep eee egy A mulshaleen for a harmless block- 
stand in what sense his loss would .Scem irreparable. Besides, even since the | head by his wife by oon strong-minded aunt and by her weak-headed old father. 
decline of his voice, he has become, in Lucrezia Borgia, in the Huguenots, in the | Claveineteinnes cagur which place the whole family ad the mercy of @ vi 
Prophéte, a real actor, and an actor is a rare phenomenon on the operatic stage. | This eae = detection press ome andi oatened” by the easy, kind- 
A Vianpor, who, if she were not one of the first of singers and, we may add, a | husband, who is roused at last to assert himself and his authority after defending 
on coe Tigre rival RacweL as a tragédienne, is rare enough, and still from shame and ruin the relations who misunderstand him. Here is 
: wee a good idea—an idea which might have been better worked out for an ri 
|audience if the dramatist had not looked at it through a French medium. | 
|it is, we have a play containing some good scenes; but not sufficiently 
in its minor incidents to lay strong hold upon the audience as a whole. poor 
The acting, so far as Mr. Wican and Mr. Emery were concerned, was 
lent even beyond the usual high standard of the O_ympic stage. | Mr. Wicas 
played the part of the husband with a quiet power and an artist-like a 
to nature which, if his first appearance as an actor had been on Monday 


would have won him at once a great reputation in his profession. ~- 
r 


























In the Puritani, Manto recals his best and freshest days. He looks, sings, and 
acts to perfection; there is no straining of the voice in that succession of melo- 
dies almost cloying in their sweetness, and the audience are kept ina state of 
luxurious enjoyment by airs that “ bring delight and hurt not.” Mademoiselle | 
Bosto is a delicious Elvira, and Lasiacue, a picturesque and traditional 
Georgio, and GRaAZIANt by no means an ineffective Ricardo. 

So Madame Grist has indeed been prevailed upon to appear for a few more 
positively last nights! We cannot honestly say we are glad to hear it; all our 
admiration cannot subdue the sense of an inevitable anti-climax in these re- | .)): 2 es ‘ 
appearances. Nevertheless we shall not be niggard in our welcome to one to | Sing to end he never once sacrificed truth to effect—not & ser distinguished 
whens we. ewe sania at te : canes é Mad: : ~? escaped him which was not rigidly faithful to the realities of life as disti 
announced te appear in jy eat ie purest enjoyment. Madame Grist is | fom the artificialities of the stage. Itis pleasant and encouraging to be 

add that he produced an immense effect on the audience, and was 
; the curtain at the end of the play. Mr. Emery, also, deserves & word of he 
Mr. E.'T. Smira, the most enterprising and intrepid of managers, has re- praise. His make-up was admirable, and his acting quaintly and 
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* As to Mr. Georce VINING (who acted the part of the fashionable | A new show of unrivalled magnificence, with living figures in superb costumes 


his silent by-play in the great scene where the easy husband unmasks 


f the play, his harsh voice and swaggering manner did not, | Eighth.” 
earlier parts 0 st A = the idea of a man who could beguile an old | York- 


Protea sont a his money or a young lady out of her virtue. 


comic. 
aehany and defeats 
In the 





t week to record the return of Mr. Wuicut to the ADELPHI 

ba Sr mappeared —for a limited period, as the bills informed us—in 
i. His reception from his old, and his best 

the warmest kind. It will not certainly be the fault of ADeLpnt 

salienee, wae tes not again become permanently attached to the stage on 
he has won all his most genuine successes. We hope to see him raising 


awe famous part of Paul Pry. 


fresh “ roars of laughter” soon in a new part. 





Se = . 
rate x.—The general state of trade in 
_pnsrane a, In meer a 
hosiery trades are in a gloomy condition. ne 
Ines and of Huddersfield meet with a very languid 
+ but the cotton-sales of Liverpool continue 
remarkably active, owing to a falling off in the quantity 
of American cotton, accompanied by an unusually large 
demand. This activity the ee 
on the ground of the demand for 
eae poets being unsatisfactory that they 
unable to realise more than half of the advance 
has just taken place in the raw material. They 
argue that, as the short supply from America is 
by the low state of the rivers, the whole condition 
would alter if the rivers became full. The 
of Birmingham and the adjacent districts 
the depressed state in which it has been for | 
ths: the extensive establishment of Messrs. 
Davies, of West Bromwich, has failed for a por 
amount, and the insolvency of other houses is freely 
spoken of. 

Apumustrative Rerorm Meerines.—A meeting, 
with a view to governmental reform, has been held at 
Norwich, under the presidency of the Mayor. Mr. 
Lindsay and Mr. W. T. M‘Cullagh were the chief 
speakers; but the arguments employed being similar to 
those advanced at the London meeting, we need not 
them. It was finally agreed that a com- 
mittee should be formed, to co-operate with the metro- 
politan association ; and a petition to Parliament was 
resolved on. Meetings have also been held at Boston 
and at Deptford. At Liverpool the Mayor has refused 
to call a meeting. 

Turkish Paysicians.—A Greek physician of some 
pote finding himself in a time of pestilence unable to 
retreat into the country for want of money, set his wits 
to work how to provide it. A Turk of high rank and 
great opulence _ an only vexy Ngng ig to ey e 
a indisposition, occasioned by the eruption of a 
Saat he dese, working on paternal tenderness and 
fear, soon persuaded the father it was the plague, though 
he hoped of the less malignant kind. The father, alarmed, 
entreated and conjured him to undertake the cure. The 

ysician, appearing to be seized with horrid appre- 
vara hesitated, Goubted, and at last told him that he 
knew but one possible method to ensure success, which 
was by administering the bezoar stone, if he could by 
ay ways and means procure it, for that was extremely 
dificult to be found, and excessively dear. The father 
fntreated that he would obtain one at any rate. The 
physician, feigning great anxiety and perplexity where 
and how to find it, left him with seeming despair of 
success. He returned, as if he had found one miracu- 
lously, though he had it in his pocket beforehand. He 
had purchased it for ten shillings, but demanded of the 
Turk twenty-five pounds as the lowest price, which was 

The cure succeeded and the physician retired 

into the country, boasting of his great abilities, which 

had supplied his immediate necessity by such an inge- 

ana as + thought, laudable expedient.— Turkey. 
George Larpent. 

Tae Sakremescn Crivs.— We have received a | 
atement from this admirable institution, from which | 
it appears that the recent destruction by fire of their | 

has made so great a demand upon the funds 

of the association, then only just recovering from em- | 
barrassment, that, without a further sum of 3000/, 
the building cannot be re-erected, and the club must 
cease. The sum for which the landlord insured the | 
Was not sufficient to cover its rebuilding. The 

Duke of Norfolk has offered to surrender the lease; but 

the committee would gladly construct a new mansion on | 
Ons ground, supposing they could procure the means. 
however, the whole of the seis are not taken up | 
on or before Wednesday next, the trustees will be com- | 
Pelled to close with the offer of the Duke of Norfolk.” | 
The required, the committee propose to raise in | 
$000 shares of 1/. each, interest to be paid by the club 
at 5 per cent. per annum, and fifty shares to be paid off | 

y- We sincerely trust that the committee will | 
meceed in their object. The Whittington Club is an 
institution which has done great good to the 

young men of our times; it has been associated with the 
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rey yprere faculty of the day; and it would be painful 
d it sinking under calamity at the very outset of 


its career, 
AbeTRALtA.—The latest advices from Australia repre- 
the gold-fields as still yielding an immense amount 


e. Great activ ity vai i w i f B 
eg prev ails in the ool trade of the 
stern districts. 


by this magnificent show, 
SHAKSPEARE’S poetry was 


it at all particularly. 


r to fill up the foreground spaces, has been produced at the TemrLe or THE Na- 
him at all points, was the best part of his performance. | rronat Diorama, in Oxford-street, under the title of “Smaxspearr’s Henry the 
The show comprises, among other wonders, a superb interior of old 
place Palace, with the most archwologically-correct dancing going on 
| inside it; a Vision in which real angels slip down from Heaven on practicable 

sunbeams; and a moving panorama, which is the greatest improvement on the 
old original Banvarp ever witnessed. It addition to the excitement produced 


the audience had the pleasure provided for them of 


seeing Mrs. Cuartes Kean again, after her long illness. Some speaking of 


introduced with the Diorama; but as this part of the 


entertainment occupied quite a secondary position, it is unnecessary to refer to 








Tue MrLLenntum.—On Monday, a “* World's Conven- 
tion” was held at St. Martin’s-hall, under the auspices 
of Mr. Robert Owen, to inaugurate the Millennium. Mr. 
Owen once more explained the principles which, in his 
new world, were to secure, “‘ without money and without 
price, to every man everything the heart could desire in 
superfluity.” At the close of his address, the machine 


| called “The Devastator’—or rather a pictorial repre- 


sentation of it—was exhibited, making terrible havoc 
among the Russians at Sebastopol. A petition to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying that steps might be taken 
taken to Garry out Mr. Owen's scheme, was adopted ; 
and the meeting separated. Mr. Owen yesterday com- 
pleted his 86th year, and in the course of his address 
pained his audience with the prophecy that he should 
die before another birthday, his mission being nearly 
fulfilled. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 15. 


BANKRUPTS—Parrick Fenn, Brecknock-place, Camden- 
town, linendraper— WILLIAM SHELDRAKE FRANCIS SPARKS, 
New Bond-street, waterproofer—HENRY ADaMs, Uxbridge, 
mealmau— WILLIAM JARMAN, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde- 
park, boardinghouse-keeper— Rosert Neat, Wandsworth- 
common, carman— WILLIAM Hare's Pavt, Cornhill, share- 
dealer— Tuomas Jonn Latimer, Brighton, clothier — 
GEORGE ANDERSON, Upper-street, Islington, stationer— 
Tuomas Booker, Reading, tailor—Joun VaTEs SIMPSON, 
St. Swithin’s-lane, and Herne Bay, billbroker —- EDwakp 
Patrerson, Birmingham, draper—JameEs Sims, Blakeney, 
Gloucestershire, tailor —S#MUEL MAYER, ELijan BouL- 
Ton, and SPENCER BovuLToN, Bristol and elsewhere, pot- 
ters—Joun KircuinG, Bradford, Yorkshire, manufacturer 

Joan CARVER and WILLIAM CaRVER, Halifax, machine 
makers—HENRY WATSON, Shettield, common brewer—JOHN 
Groreg Ciavus, Liverpool, merchant —JuLius WeEicH- 
propt, Liverpool, merchant ~—FRaNcIs NoRBURY, Man- 
chester, builder. 








wreck of the Arctic steamer, Ral eldest son of George 
Wilson Maddison, Esq., of Partues a ilsby, Lincolnshire, 
and grandson of the late Lieutenant-Golona Maddison. 

MAULEY.—May 16, at his residence, in St. James’s-place, 
me Francis Spencer, Lord de Mauley, aged ecighty- 
six. 








Cummercial Afairs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, Mog 18, 1855. 
THE immense influx of gold, and our slight suceesses 
in the Crjmea, aid to keep up Consols. t other 
rumours that the City men lend their ears to, it is 
said that Lord John ssell has become an advocate 
for peace at any price, and that very serious Cabinet 
differences exist on this point. Palmerston, in 
| his speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, ve a sort of 
| colouring to the opinion that Ministers would gladly accept 


| any kind of peace. The present House of Commons, bound 
hand and foot to the Ministry, seem to vote but to avert 
a ministerial defeat, the consequences of w would be to 


send them to their constituencies with & small chance of 
| being re-elected. Should a hollow peace be made up, it 

must be allowed that the funds are far too high, and that 
| sooner or later the fall must come ; at present July divi- 
| dend partly keeps them up. Turkish 6 per cent. has been 
| largely speculated in this week, having risen 5 and 6 per cent. 
The initiated pretend that France and England will jointly 
guarantee this loan, which, if true, would of course send w 
this 6 per cent, stock to 10 premium. At present the rise 
mere speculation, no real purchases by the public havin, 
been made. The share market continues firm; a great deal o! 
activity in the Canada railway shares and their bonds. 

Mines are quiet. United Mexican El Dorado seems to 
have been lost again, the shares being flatter. Waller gold 
shares are inquired after. Bombay an railway 
shares are still in demand, and, indeed, all the Indian lines 
are in favour. " 

Consols close at four o'clock at 89], 893; Turkish 6 per 
cent. at 783,28; Russian 5 per cent, 98, 100. 








SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—H. Mooney, Glasgow’ 
spirit dealer —J.W. Lyon, Edinburgh, stockbroker—W. 
R., aud J. M‘'intyre, J. and R. Harrow, and W. Bacnop, 
Paisley, calico-printers—C. Stewart, Dundee, boot mer- 
chaut—A, Law, Govan, near Glasgow, grocer. 


Friday, May 18. 

BANKRUPTS.—ELIzaBetu WairakeERr, Bomford, Essex, 
plumber—James TomLinson, Nottingham, timber mer- 
chant—HAaRkIeT Townsend, Chandos-strect, St. James's, 
poulterer—WiILLIAM TomKys, Wolverhampton, plumber— 
Wittiam Perer Grant, Cambridge, bookseller—Jonun 
Waker Casu, Manchester, fancy stationer—JOHN BIDDLE, 
Leicester, glove wanufacturer—JoHN Lowk, Northampton- 
place, Holloway-road, fishmonger—Tuomas Hurt, Exeter, 
currier and leather cutter—Tnomas Joun, Aberdare Gla- 
morgan, butcher, grocer, and draper—GEORGE CAMPION 
PosTaNs, Newmarket, grocer—Sakan Frampton, Wim- 
borne Minster, Dorsetshire, butcher—Tuomas Evans Par- 
TRIDGR and SAMUEL PARTRIDGE, Darleston, Stafford, 
screw bolt manufacturers—JOHN ETHERIDGE and GEORGE 
MoncK BERKLEY MICHELL, Liverpool, insurance brokers— 
Joun Nosus, Liverpool, shipwrght—GrorRGe HEALEY, 
Preston, timber merchant. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—SpENCER PERCEVAL 
PLUMER, New City Chambers, City. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—James H. Jonunson, 
Lerwick, merchaut—Davip MacponaLp, Lassintulloch, 
Rannoch, Perthshire, farmer, cattle dealer, and grazier— 
ANvREW GALLOWAY, Glasgow, cabinetmaker and uphol- 
sterer. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

CAVENDISH.—May 14, at Ayott, St. Lawrence, Lady Emily 
Cavendish: a son. 

CREMORKNE.—May 12, at 3, Great Stanhope-street, the 
Lady Cremorne: a son. 

DEN MAN.—May 15, at 14, Eaton-place south, the Hon. 
Mrs. George Deuman: a daughter. 

DODD.—May 13, at Compton-road, Canonbury, the wife of 
Grantham R. Dodd, jun., F.S.A.: a son. 

GARNIER.—May 11, at 5, Upper Harley-street, the Lady 
Caroline Garnicr; a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
BROWNE—TAYLOR. — May 15, at Stretton-en-le-Field, 
Derbyshire, Mylles Cave Browne Cave, Esq., late Eleventh 
Hussars, eldest son of Sir J. R. C. B. Cave, Bart., to | 
Isabelle, the youngest daughter of John Taylor, Esq., of 
the Newarke, Leicester, and of Stretton Hall. 
EDMONDS—CALTHROP, — May 10, at Walcot Church, 
Bath, Frederick E. Edmonds, Esq., of Berryfield House, 
Wiltshire, to Emma, daughter of the late Richard Cal- 
throp, Esq., of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire. 
SPENCER—HINRICH.—May 10, at Hallaton, J. H. Spen- 
cer, Esq., to Georgina, third daughter of the late Sir 
Henry .Bromley Hinrich, Lieut. of the Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, and of Lady Hinrich, of Hallaton Hall, Leicester- | 
shire. 


DEATHS. 


Caledonians, 62}, 63}; Great Western, 66, 663; Eastern 
Counties, 114, 11g; Great Northern, 91}, 92; ditto, A stock, 
79,80; ditto, B stock, 124, 126; South Westerns, 834, 844; 
North Western, 100, 1003; Midlands, 71, 71); tor and 
Carlisle, 67,72; Berwicks,,73, 74; Oxfords, 27, 29; htons, 
99, 100; South Devon, 124, 133; Antwerp and Rot m, 7%, 
746 East Indian, 244, 25 ; Extension, 24, 3¢ pm.; Kastern 
of France, 334, 33§; Bombay and Baroda, 3, § pm.; Northern 
of France, 35, 354; Charleroi, 13, 133; Western of France, 
| 54,6 pm.; Lyons, 254, 25; pm.; Rouen, 39, 41; Orleans, 453, 
| 464; Agua Fria, §, §; Imperial Brazilian, 24, 3; Cocaes, 24, 3; 
| St. John del Rey, 31, 33; Carson's Creek, §, $4; Colonial Gold, 

#, 8; Linares, 63, 74; Mariquita,%, ¢; Nouveau Monde, 4, @; 
| United Mexican, 64, 6; Waller g, ¢; Australasian Bank, 80, 

82; London Chartered Bank of Australia, 20, 21; Union of 

Australia, 70, 72: Australian Agricultural, $1, 33; Canada 
| Government, 6 per cent, 10¥§, 1103; Crystal Palace, 3§, 33; 
North British Australasian, §, 1. 











CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, May 18, 1855. 

In consequence of the high rates now demanded for Wheat 
in the Balvie ports, factors hold firmly for an advance of 1s. 
to 2s. from Monday, and though buyers act with cxtreme 

caution, there is a fair amount of business doing at the ad- 
vance. Withasmall! supply, Barley continues firm. There 

has been a fair arrival of Oats from abroad, and the trade is 
slow, at prices scarcely equal to those current at the open- 
ing of the week. Beans and Peas remain unchanged. 

There is very little Wheat off the coast. Sales of Saidi 
Wheat have been made, both arrived and on passage, at 50s. 
to 52s., Beheira 46s. to 47s. A cargo of Beans at 35s. 9d. cost, 
freight, and insurance. Hard and soft Salonica are held for 
70s. to 72s. Galatz Maize has been sold at 48s, cost, freight, 
and insurance. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 








| Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
Bank Stock............! ...... 210 208 208 208 
3 per Cent. Red. ....| 884 88h 88 


3 perCent.Con.An. 89 SOY 89 
Consols for Account, 894 89 89 
BE DOP CBR BM. ness] soncce | cotnne | ccvece 
eB gt RS Py ee Se 
Long Ans. 1860.......! ...... SB} céveee 
India Stock............ , ee, ee 
Ditto Bonds, £1000) ...... anaes 
Ditto, under £1000 | ...... | scoses | ccoses 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 8 
Ditto, £500... ot 
Ditto, Small ..........! ...... 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
LasT OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds ........ O84 Russian Bonds, 5 per 








ENNISKILLEN. — May 13, at 103, Eaton-place, Jane, 
Countess of Enniskillen. | 

LINLEY.— October last, at New South Wales, of con- | 
sumption, James John Linley, of her Majesty’s Customs in | 
Sydney. 


' 
| MADDISON. — September 27, supposed to be lost in the, 


Buenos Ayresé6perCnts. 534 Cents., 1822............... 

Chilian 3 per Cents....... .. | Russian 44 per Cents.... 88 

Danish 5 per Cents....... Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 184 

Ecuador Bonds atbesndanet «. | Spanish Committee Cert. 

Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 203 of Coup. not fun. ...... 

Mexican 3 per Ct. for Vencsuala 34 per Cents. 
Acc. May 81...........000. 24 


Portuguese 4 per Cents, 


«+ | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. .,. 


Belgian 44 per Cents. ... eal 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif 
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R Manager, Mr: ALFRED WIGAN. 


never acted, a New 
at Orielial Comedy, in three Asta called 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
characters Messrs. A. W , Emery, G. 
Ve Bia sererkdios Mackall and Mrs. Melfort. 
To conclude with the fairy Extravaganza called 
THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING OF THE 
GOLD MINE: 


Characters by Mr. F. Robson, Miss Julia St. George, Miss 
EB. Ormonde, Miss Bromley, and Mrs. Fitzallan. 


yyonire LECTURES on ANCIENT and 
MODERN SCULPTURE.—The LECTURES will be 
= on six consecutive Wednesdays, at his studio, in 





ar t, at 8 o’clock p.m. precisely. ton 
May 23. Subseription tickets to be had at Messrs, P. D. 
Colnaghi’s, Pall-mall East. 





PHOTOSRAPHIC EXHTBITION.—An Ex- 

hibition of the finest English, French, and Italian 
Photographs is now open at the Photographic Institution, 
168, New Bond-street. Open from 10 to 5, Admission, with 
catalogue, 1s. 


NV ARTIN’S PICTURES, LAST WEEK. 

Valued at 8000 Guineas.—Messrs. LEGGATT, HAY- 
WARD, and LEGGATT, 79, Cornhill, beg to announce, that 
owing to the extraordinary excitement occasioned by the 
Exhibition of MARTIN’S Three Pictures, “The 
JUDGMENT,” “The PLAINS of HEAVEN,” and the 
“GREAT DAY of HIS WRATH,” they have arran; to 
keep them ON VIEW at the HALL ot COMME , 52, 
Threadneedle-street, till Saturday the 26th instant, on 
which day the Exhibition will finally close.—Hall of Com- 
merce. 


b bee B. GOUGH will deliver TWO ORA- 
e TIONS in EXETER HALL as follows :—WHIT- 
MONDAY, May 28, and THURSDAY, May 31. Doors open 
each Evening at Seven; Chair taken at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets to the Royal Galleries, 2s. 6d. each ; Front Seats 
and Platform, 1s. each; Back Seats, 6d.each. To be had at 
837, Strarfd, or at the door of the Hall. 


N AINE LAW.—A Public Preliminary 

MEBTING will be held the United Kingdom 
Allianee on MONDAY EVENING next, May 21, in St. 
Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. Chair taken at Seven o'clock. 
Admission, free. 


U NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE (formed 

June 1, 1853), for the Total and Immediate Legisla- 
tive op ression of the Traffic in all Intoxicating Bevernges. 
—A PUBLIC MEETING of the Members and friends of 
the Alliance will be held in EXETER HALL on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENING, May 30, 1855, at Six o’Clock. The Meet- 
ing will be addressed by the Right Hon. the Earl of Har- 
rington, K.C.B.; Alderman Sir R. W. Carden, J.P.; Law- 
rence Heyworth dsq.. M.P.; Samuel — Esq., ces- 
ter; Richard Hilditch, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; Samuel 
Pope, Esq., Honorary Secretary, and several Noblemen and 
distinguished supporters of the movement. Sir WALTER 
©. = VELYAN, Bart., the President of the Alliance, will 
preside. 

Tickets of admission (free) may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Alliance, 41, John Dalton-street, Manchester; at W. 
Tweedie’s, 337, Strand; or at 66, Bishopsgate-street Within. 




















DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


rPuIS pure and genuine transparent Light- 

Brown Cod Liver Oi|, long known and justly ae 
ciated on the Continent, has now uired the general con- 
fidence of the Medical Profession in this country, by whom 
it has been extensively and successfully prescribed, and with 
almost immediate and remarkably beneficial results—in 
many instances where ordinary Cod Liver Oil had been co- 
piously, though ineffectually, administered. 

Betas invariably and carefully submitted to chemical 
analysis—and supplied in sealed bottles, so as to preclude 
any subsequent admixture or adulteration—the physician 
and the patient may alike rely upon a genuine medicine, 
and, so far as is possible, anticipate a uniform, regular, and 
certain result. 

Sold in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr.de Jongh’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and co., 77, STRAND, Lendon, 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents ; 
and IN THE COUNTRY by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


T* IESEMAR.—PROTECTED BY ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT OF ENGLAND, and secured 
by the SHALS of the ECOLE de PHARMACIE de PARIS, 
and the IMPERIAL COLLEGE of MEDICINE, VIBNNA. 
TRIBSEMAR, No. 1, isa Remedy for Relaxation, Sper- 
matorrhaa, and Exhaustion of the System. 

TRIESEMAR, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
Three Days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which Capsules have so long been thought 
an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast portion 
of the population. 

TRLESEMAR, No. 8, is the Great Continental Remed 
for that class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 
physician treats with Mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the Patient’s constitution, and which all the Sarsaparilla 
in the world cannot remove. 

'TRIBSEMAR, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or 
smell, and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the 
toilet-table without their use being suspected. 


Sold in tin cases, at 11s. each; free by post, 2s. extra, 
divided into separate doses, as administered by Welpeau, 
Lallemand, Roux, &c., &c. To be had wholesale and retail, 
in London, of Robert. Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay and 
Co., 63, Oxford-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; H. 
Ingham, Dru Market-street, Manchester; Priestley, 
— —~ — street, Liverpool; Winnall, Bookseller, High- 
land-tiseah Sst and Powell, Bookseller, 15, Westmore- 
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» BIDEFORD, NORTH DEVON. 
“APPS” ALE—“ APPS” PALE ALE. 


The peculiar excellence of these Ales pee ggmeen 4 of 
being, as says the Lancet in July, 1854, “ clear, spark 5 
and well brewed”) is derived from the presence in the 
“Apps SPRING” from which they are brewed of the finest 
Saline and Tonic matter in singular combination. 


The well-known Chemist, Herapath, in a letter to the 
Rev. J. L. Harding (owner of the “ Apps” Estate), writes as 


follows: — 
“ Bristol, 1853. 

“ Sir,—I take it pny ow have received my report, 
in which I have stated your Sprina@ to bea good brewing 
water, with Tonic and other properties, &c., &c 

- WILEIA HERAPATH, F.C.S.” 

The same great authority bears evidence to the purity 
and excellence of the Ale :— 

“ Bristol, 1854. 


“To the Proprietor of the ‘ Apps’ Brewery. 
“Sir,—I have examined. and analysed four s' 
your Beer of various strengths; 1 find them r, sound, 
and well brewed, &c., &c. IL have no doubt your Beers will 


become popular. 
“WILLIAM HERAPATH, F.C.S.” 
The celebrated Dr. Ure expresses great satisfaction, and 
says :— 
“ Having submitted to chemical examination a 9 of 
the ‘Apps ALE,’ I find it to be clear, sownd, and well fer- 
mented, most grateful to the taste, and supplying a whole- 


some and invigorating beverage. 
“ London, 1855.” “ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S. 


Many other Medical Men in London have strongly recom- 
mended these Ales, on account of their purity and freedom 
from adulteration. 


Dr. Bright writes :— 
“Thave examined a sample of the ‘Apps ALB,’ and can 
with great confidence recommend it as a most wholesome 


and nutritious beverage. 
“ London, 1855,” “JAMES BRIGHT, M.D. 
For particulars, apply to W. D. BRAGINTON, Esq. 
Bideford. 
Accounts collected Monthly. 





PITCH & SON’S 


CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 

“The City is the emporium for all good things; and the 
emporium for rich and delicious bacon is FITCH & SONS, 
66, Bishopsgate-street.” — Vide United Service Gazette, 
March 31st. 

This celebrated Bacon has now been fifteen years before 
the public, and still retains its deserved pre-eminence. It 
is sold by the side, half-side, and separate pieces. 


The half-side of 30Ibs........ diebacweaveis 9d. per Ib. 
The Middle-piece, 12Ibs..,.............0 yd. ,, 


THE FINEST DESCRIPTIONS OF CHEESE 
Stilton, Cheshire, Parmasan, Somerset, North Wiltshire, 
and others. 

HAMS—namely, the far-famed and still unrivalled York- 
shire, together with Somerset, Westphalia, and Brunswick. 

OX TONGUES CURED UPON THE PREMISES, both 
pickled and smoked. 

Wiltshire Chaps and Chines, Anglo-German Sausages. 


FITCH & SON’S HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. 
ri 





8s. d, 
Fine rich Chesire Cheese, by single Cheese...Per lb. 6 8 
Ny CII viiins.cosccrnsennsaiiscotacsnesebeossenses 0 7 
Ditto Serviceable ditto, ditto..,.......... > F 
Fine New Salt Butter by Half Firkin 10 
Very Seer GO GUD iniscs sccccccvepenceeens 10d. & 0 11 
I ces cttstetcorsesccompecceseetncocsccessesccsscout 


A remittance is requested from correspondents unknown 
to the firm. Deliveries free to all the London Railway 
Termini, daily, and the suburbs twice a week. A priced List 
of the parts of a side of their celebrated Bacon free upon 
application, 

FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Mer and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Kstablished 1784. 


. e 








ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


rpo INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 
‘ LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C, ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have succeeded by their Improved Process in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, and will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged. 

A report having been circulated that preparations of so 
white a character could not be produced from Groats and 
Barley alone, the Patentees have had recourse to the highest 
authority for an analysis to establish the fact, a copy of 
which is subjoined;— ; 

Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 
February 19, 1855, 

I have submitted to a microscopical and chemical exami- 
nation the samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you 
have forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that I find 
in them only those principles which are found in good Barley. 
There is no mineral or other impurity present ; and, from the 


Pereira to this description of food. 
(Signed) 
“ Messrs. J. and J. C. ApNAM and Co.” 


A. 8. TAYLOR. 


lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 





| gists, &c., in Townand Country, 


imens of | fi 


result of my investigation, 1 believe them to be genuine, and | SUFFERERS 
to possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr. tried all advertised and other remedies without a care, 
Willis Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury - st 

| London, and 50 are not known to be 
To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- | 


at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- | &" the 





———————————————————————eeeeOOee eee J 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, “APPS” BREWERY, LITTLEHAM, ENDERS, STOV 
Lessee and 


ES, and FIRB. 

* Buyers of the above are nested, TRONG, 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street) 
Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place, 
largest in the world, and contain such an: 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRB- 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelt beauty of 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 22. 14s: to 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
127. 128.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with 
78. to 3l.; Steel Fenders from 2U. 15s. to 62. ; 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 71. 78,; 


Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. un Pate 
enabled to sell at these very retinenl Gene te 


Firstly—From the frequency and 
hall q y extent of his Purchases 











Secondly— 
‘or cash. 


From those purchases being made exclusiva 


ATHSand TOILETTE WARE, 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE: 


devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of 
TOILETTE WARE. ‘The Stock of each is at one we 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 

and marked at prices, proportionate with those 
tended to make his establishment the most in 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillow 

31, to 51; Nursery 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, tg %.. 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. od. A large asortinent of Gus 4 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Cam: Shower Baths.— 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 16s. ta. to 46s. the Set of 


Three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON ppp. 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILDIA® sypyR- 
'LON’S. He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS; whieh are 
devoted to the BXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with aj Si 
and Mattresses. Common Iron Bederente fies Vos, ; 
Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patentelron 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and t sacking, 
from or 6d. ; — Mae ; + each. Hand@some’orna- 
mental Iron an Tass 8, in great variety, 

2U. 13s. 6d. to 151. 15s, = 


YA PIER MACHE AND IRON TRA. 
. TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters 
a unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per set of three ove 
Ditto, Lron ditto 
Convex shape ditto 
Round and Got 
equally low. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIXTEEN LARGE . 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FU iG 
IRON MONGERY (including cutlery, nickebsiver; 
aud japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads, and bedding), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily andat 
once make their selections. 


from 20s. 0d, to 10 guiness, 
from 138. 0d. to ¢guiness. 
apo om from 7s. 6d. 

hic waiters, cake and bread baskets, 


oe 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newsessats 
£, and & NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, Pi 
PLACE, 

Established a, D. 1820. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BST 
ARTICLES 
At DEANE'S Ironmongery and Furnishing 


Warehouses. Established a.p.1700. A Priced Pur- 
nishing List, free by post. 


DEANE, DRAY, and CO, (Opening to the Monument), 
London-bridge. 
ss. 





ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH. 
In gold cases from 10 guineas, In silver cases from 
5 guineas, 
Every watch is skilfully examined, timed, andits 
performance guaranteed. 


BENNETT, WATCH MANUPACTURER, 
65, CHBAPSIDE. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen of 
the most effective invention in the curative , 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring = 
effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage 
the body, while the requisite resisting 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitt 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular a 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) fo . : 
the circumference of the body, two inches ve HITE 4 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN ’ 
Piccadilly, London. for VARI 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &. 

COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS an@ S¥EY 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are ike an ordie 
| in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on ed. 
nary stocking, Pricefrom 7s. 6d. tol6s. Postage, 


HEAD 


have 





be had, and 





30,000 NERVOUS .MIND AND 


from Noblemen 





tt 


during eighteen years, been obliged to apply to 


, 
uncured. 7 
cure only to be paid for, and a relapse prevented 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on nervo 
any address if one stamp is sent ; or, for 36, ° 
Only Means of Curing Nervous or Mi 
“the best book on nervousness in our 
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NSURANCE COMPANY, 


ES LE rs. Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


DIRECTORS. 
DEVAS, Esq., Chairman. ; 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 





Bischoff, 4 Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Bodding Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
‘alexander Gray, Esq. | Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Thos. Holeombe, Esq. | William Wybrow, Hsq, 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
CHARLES JELLICOR, Esq. 


Company comprises Assurances on 
The nee of {hie the Purchase of Life Interests, the 
Lives and hase of contingent and deferred Annuities, 


mle 2a bhoney on Mortgage, &c. 
Company was established in 1807, is empowered by 
This of Parliament 53 George III., and regulated by Deed 
osin the High Court of Chancery. 
originally a strictly Proprietary one. 
Becaured now participate quinquennially in four-fifths 
‘vid 


resent time (1854) the Assured have received 
To 5 in satisfaction of their claims, upwards 


oe present assured is 3,000,0007. nearly, and 
eee the Company exceeds 130,000/. per annum. 

t the last Division of Surplus, about 120,0007. was added 

a assured under Policies for the whole term of 


assured are rmitted, in time of peace, without 
ome coin any country (Australia and Cali- 
fornia excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, or south 
of 38 degrees south latitude, or to pass by sea (not being 
seafaring persons D; profession) between any places lying 

in the same Lomiephere, and not within those limits. 
Assurances effected b; rsons on their own lives are not 
rendered void in the a. of death occurring by suicide, 
, or the ds of justice, unless such death take 

place in one year from the date of the Policy. 


All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 
Company. 
The Annual Reports of the Gompeny's state and progress, 


uses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
free on application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s 
Agents. 


T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
S 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 


Capital, 100,0007., in Shares of 5/. each. Deposit, 17. per 
Share. 








(On which Interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum, 
exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment.) 


Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James's. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 


Annuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 


Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. 


Ioans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly tnstalments, 


Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No.3, Patt Maut East, London: 
Established A.D. 1844. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 


by Niel to — the Plan of this Institution, 
which a t rate of Interest may be obtained with 
perfeet Security. . 

The Interest is payable in JaNvARY and Juty, at the 
Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 
various es, or through Country Bankers, without 
delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms Sor opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 


Som eapHoatio 
(GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 

»Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,000/., 
in Shares of Sl. each ; call, 10s. oer Share. =e 


een pagazintion “ ineurenee business transacted at this 
* utely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 
Against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, frauds, debts, 
' non-payment of rent. 





rance Fire and life insu- 


insured, improved and safe principles.—Plate-glass 
on appl terms of agency, proposals, &c.,can be had 
pete ee J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 

(4 UTION—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 


to Shippers, Outfitters, &c.— Whereas it has lately come 
have, for that some unprincipled person or persons 


to the trade and others a spurious 
. spurious article under the 
to gire eOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK, this is 
ce, that I am the original and sole proprietor 
travel urer of the said article, and do not employ 
elves cree oF authorise any paseee to represent them 
telling tine if from my establishment for the 
t furth, ink. This caution is published by me to 
Bt if imposition upon the public, and serious 
late J Bo E, R. BOND, sole executrix and widow of 
ue nd, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield. 
* To avoid disap 
Banent Marke carta 
that N, Luk and further to distinguish it, observe 
0 SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at any time, been 
» the inventor and proprietor. 


ESEEia 


me past, been imposing upon the public by | 


yurpose of | 


A Tale of the Twel 
8 vols. post 


479 


On Monday, will be ready for delivery at all the Libraries, 
THE RECENTLY-DISCOVERED ROMANCE AT PARIS, 
ASCRIBED TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


MO R EOD U N: 


be Wundred and Ten. 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR 


BY SAMPSON LOW & SON, 47, LUDGATE-HILL. 








FOR THE CAUSE OF OUR DISASTERS IN THE 
CRIMEA, 


SEE THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN’S NEW WRITTEN BOOK 
THERE. 


Price 5s., cloth lettered, 
ICTURES FROM THE BATTLE FIELDS. 


This Original Work, by “THe Rovine ENGLISHMAN,” 
contains Chapters on 
Scutari and its Hospitals, 
Miss Nightingale. 
Balaklava, 

The Commissariat again. 
A Camp Dinner. 
The Bashi-Bazouk. 


With Illustrations, from Sketches made on the Spot, of 
The Zouave—The Camp Dinner—Bashi-Bazouk—A Street in 





Russian Officers and Soldiers. 
The French Officer. 
The Zouave. 





Balaklava. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LL the BEST NEW WORKS may be had 


in succession from this extensive Library by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all first-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. The 
yreference is given to Works of History, Philoso phy. 
Science, and Religion. The best works of Adve nture and 
Fiction are also freely added. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CrrARLEs EpwarD Mopie, 510, New Oxford-street. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, 1s., cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


HRISTIAN THOUGHTS ON LIFE, in 
/ a Series of Discourses, by HENRY GILES. The 
Worth of Life—The Personality of Life—The Continuity of 
Life—The Struggle of Life—The Discipline of Life— 
Weariness of Life—Mystery in Religion and in Life. 
“More glowing and thrilling productions were never com- 
thitted to the press.”—P hil. Gazette. 


W. ALLAN, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, London. 


The Heights before Sebas- Cl 
topol 


Constantinople—Bucharest—The Deserted Villa—- Va rna— 


t publ: fep. 4to, cloth, Third 
Just published, fep. ee Baition, 


pe ON THE BAT; being a scientific in- 
quiry into the use of the Cricket Bat: together with 
the history and use of the Catapulta; a Lae the 
different styles of bowling; with valuable as to 
the management of the field when under the 
operation of fast or slow bowling: also a ifie investi- 
tion into the verata questio of leg before wicket ; also, the 
= of the Game, as revised by the Marylebone Cricket 
ub. 
London: BaILy, Brormpas, Cornhill. 





New Edition, with a Description of the Paris Exhibition. 
Ina few days will be published a Revised Edition of 
ALIGNANYS PARIS GUIDE, with an 
accurate description of the “ Palais de a ag a Map, 
and Plates, 18mo, 10s. 6d. bound. May be had(wit 
the Map) without the Plates, price 7s..6d. bound. 
London: Simupxis, MaRsHaLt, and Co. 





Just published, price 6d., 


»-N ADDRESS: to the BISHOPS: and 
CLERGY of all DENOMINATIONS, and to PPro: 
fessors and Teachers of the Christian World, on 
Owen's Proclamation of the Millennial State, to commence 
this year (1855). = ROBERT PEMBERTON, F.RB.S.L., 
Author of “ The Attributes of the Soul,” &c., &c. 


London: SaunDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. 








On Nervousness, Debility, and Indigestion. Just published, 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.,or by post for 1s. 6d., 


THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 
LIVE, and WHAT to LIVE FOR. With Ample Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; with 
Instructions for Securing Health, Longevity, and that 
Sterling Happiness only attainable through the Judicious 
Observance of a Well-Regulated Course of Life. a, ° 
PHYSICIAN. London: PirER BroTHers and Co,, 23, 
ternoster-row ; Hannay, 63, rd-street; Mann, 30Corn- 
hill; and all Booksellers. 





YRIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 
Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 
Pantheon, receives a select number of young gentlemen as 
pupils. They are treated as members of the Family. The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particular attention is given to the 
French language. 

For particulars, apply (by letter) to Mr. E. P., 29, Arundel- 
street, Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eaton, 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, 
» Charing-cross, 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
M . ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
| 4 


Iniversity of Padua, who has been established in 
| London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
| French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 
jalso attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. 
|; ARRIVABENE teacheson a plan thoroughly practical and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 


Apply byletter toMr. ARRIVABENE, No.4,8t.Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected 
extensive Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of 
One Thousand Bedsteads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty 
of which are fixed for inspection, comprising every variet 
| of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and Damask Furni- 
tures, complete. Their new warerooms also contain an 
assortment of BEDROOM FURNITURE, which comprises 
every requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Ser- 
vants’ Rooms, to the newest and most tasteful designs in 
Mahogany and other Woods. The whole warranted of the 
| soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and SON’S IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, AND 
PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by Post—HEAL 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 


] EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, and 
MOUSTACHIOS, are invariably produced in 2 or 3 

weeks, by COUPELLE’S CELEBRATED CRINUTRIA 

the almost marvellous powers of which in the production an 














ness, rendering the hair luxuriant, curly,and glossy, must be 
seen to be believed. Dr. Ure says: “It is the only prepara- 
tion he can recommend for the nursery, as forming the basis 
of a good head of hair.” 2s. per package, at 68, Cornhill; 14, 
| Edgware-road ; 154, Sloane-street ; Winnall, 78, High-street, 

Birmingham; Raimes and Co., Leith Walk, Edinburgh; 
| and Micklegate, York; Whitaker, Sheffield; Haigh, 116, 

Briggate, Leeds; Jones, 5, 


and through all Chemists; or sent post free for 24 penny 
| stamps, by Rosalie Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman- 
| street, Oxford-street, London, 


restoration of hair, strengthening weak hair, checking grey- | 


: Paradise-street, Liverpool; | 2 n 
intment from the substitution of | Ferrisand Co., Bristol; Westmacott, Mauchester; Hensleigh, | and will cure more complaints 
to ask for the genuine Bond’s Per- | Plymouth; Evans and Co., Exeter; Campbell, Glasgow: | other remedy in the world. 


| 48. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 
y a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHY- 


SICIANS, London. 


London : W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERSof CREDIT:and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADBLAIDE at Par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 


Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 
ducted through the Banuk’s Agents. 


A at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broadestreet, 
a ~4 WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


HE 16s. Trousers reduced to Lénows Teunsers 

and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, Trousers, 

47s., made to order from Scoteh Tweeds, all wool, and 
thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 
Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, 
made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street. For quality, style, and workmanship, caunot 
be equalled by any house in the kingdom. 


N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 

















A®™ ERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 
| OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
| SARSAPARILLA. This is, ofall known remedies, themost 
| pure, safe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the 
| blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, serofulous 
| substances, humours of all kinds, SS rashes 
| eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 


ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on of the 
| body. It is unsurpassed in its action upon liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 


those organs, and ing al) humours from the system. 

| By cleausing the blood, it for ever prevents eee \ moery 
imples and every variety of sores on the face and breast. 

ft is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 

| debilitated and weak, gives restand refreshing sleep to the 
nervous and restless invalid. It isa great female medicine, 
culiar to the sex than = 

arehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
oining Exeter-Hiail; POMEROY, ANDREWS and CO., 
le Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints, 4s.;smallquarts, 
6d. ; quarts, 7s.6d.; mammoths, lls. 


, 
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LIST or NEW WORKS. 


ee 


lL 
MEMOIR of the Rev. TAD, With 
ith 
, Pe ka OU 
8vo. (On the 30th inst. 


2. 

LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD; or, Two 
Years in Victoria : With Visits to Sydney and Van Diemen’ 8 
Land. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 2 vo st 8vo. 

" FNearl ly ready. 





CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “ Amy 
— ” “Katharine Ashton,” &c. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, price 


4. 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and 


SOCIAL, reprin with Addi from the Edinburgh 
a By inted. w W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 


WIDOW-BURNING: A Narrative. By 
BaNEY 2 pores. iy x! of the Inner Temple, 
Bsq., Barri a Month in the Camp before 
Belustopol.” 1 ‘boot ovate 6d 


6. 


SISTERS of CHARITY, CATHOLIC 
and PROTESTANT, ABROAD and at HOME. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. Second Edition, enlarged ; with a new Preface. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 

7. 


WITHIN and WITHOUT: A Dramatic 
Poem. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


8. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS, complete in One Volume, printed in Ruby Type; 
with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d.; morocco by Hayday, 21s. 


The Theo sony ta Practice of HORTICUL- 


TURE. By JO LINDLEY, Ph.D, F.R.S. Second Edi- 
yO tise and greatly enlarged; with 98 Woodcuts. 
0, 21s. 


10. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA of! 
PLANTS, corrected to 1855 Mrs. LOUDON, G. DON, 
-* _ 8. as WOOSTER. With above 12,000 Wood- 


SuprpLeMeEnt (included in the above) to be 


had separately to complete the Edition of 1840. With above 
2000 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 


11. 

The CALENDAR of VICTORY: A Re- 
cord of British Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land. B 
Major JOHNS, R.M., and Lieut. P. H. NICOLAS, RM. 
Feap. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


12. 
A VACATION TOUR in the UNITED 
STATES andCANADA. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 
Barrister. Post 8vo, with Route Map, 10s. 6d. 


13. 

The SCIENCE of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY considered as a Branch of Natural Philosophy. By 
RICHARD JENNINGS, M.A., Trinity College, Cam ridge. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 


4. 
CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and 


DUTY: Discourses. By JOHN J. TAYLER, B.A. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


15. 


SELECTIONS from the best STALL AS 
Seadonte of the Teelles Uncyusee Ee J AuBe Phil 
udents 0 ie alan 
LACAITA, LL.D. 12mo, 5s. ‘ : Pair 


16, 

GLOSSARY of MILITARY TERMS: 
Intended as a Handbook for Readers of Military Narrative, 
as weil as Candidates for Commissions and Junior Officers 
in H.M. Service. 16mo, 1s. 


17. 

PRAXIS GRACA: A Series of Ele- 
mentary, Piggies, and Miscellaneous Questions and 
Examination rs on Greek Grammar. By the Rev. 
JOHN DAY COLLIS, M.A., Head Master of King Edward 
the Sixth’s Grammar School, Bromsgrove. Part 1, Etymo- 
logy. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
ANECDOTICAL HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 
OF THE LOUVRE. 

In a few days will be a » One Volume, post 8vo, 
1 


THE LOUVRE; OR, BIOGRAPHY OF A 
MUSEUM. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Purple Tints of Paris,” “ Two Years’ Residence 
in a Levantine Family,” &e., &e. 


A COMPANION FOR THE ENGLISH PRAYER 
BOOK. 


On Friday next will be pat, in demy 18mo, price 
5s. 6d. 


THE SANCTUARY. 
A Companion in Verse for the English Prayer Book. 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., 


Author of “The Christian Life,” “ The Omnipresence of 
the Deity,” &c. 


Also, by the same Author, 


A New Edition (being the Twenty-eighth), in demy 18mo, 
price 4s., of 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


This is the Standard Edition of this popular work, and con- 
tains the Author’s late corrections and additions, 





In a few days will be published, 
In the Select Library of Fiction, 
A Cheap Edition, price TWO SHILLINGS, of 


CRANFORD. 


By the Author of “ ee “ Ruth,” “ North and 


London : CHAPMAN and Bata, 193, Piccadilly. 





POPULAR WORKS ON GARDENING AND 
BOTANY. 

HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, the 

STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, aud USES of 

PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. A New Edition, enlarged. 

Price 36s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, STRUCTURAL 
one PHYSIOLOGICAL. By Dr. LINDLEY. 12s. 
cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND ECO- 
HOMICAL BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. Price 14s. 
cloth. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RUDIMENTS 





OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. LINDLEY. 
Price 5s. 6d. half-bound. | 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES. By STANDISH and NOBLE. 
Price 5s. in cloth. 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER. | 
GARDEN. By Mrs. LOUDON. Sixth Edition. Price | 





7s. cloth. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. Edited by Sir | 
JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. Complete | 
* ae Volumes. Price 33s. each, elegantly bound in 
clot 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. Crown 
8vo, 16s. 
HOW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. By 
EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener. Price 3s. 6d. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


In a few days will be published, price 4s. 6d. 
lindane S FROM A SCREEN. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. . 
“ Look here upon this picture—and on this!” "— Hamlet. 
Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie- street. 








THE AUTHOR OF “A MONTH IN THE CAMP 
BEFORE SEBASTOPOL.” 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
j IDOW-BURNING: A _ Narrative. By 
HENRY JEFFREYS BUSHBY, of the Inner | 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, late of the Hon. East India | 
Company’s Civil Se rvice ; Author of “ A Month in the Camp | 
beiore Sebastopol.” 


London : Lovemas, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


In 4to, with numerous Plates and ‘Woodeuts, price 38s. r 
A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER: 
With various Suggestions of Improvement. By JOHN 
BOURNE, C.E. A New Kdition, thoroughly revised. 
Edited by Mr. Bourne, 4to, Plates, &c., price 27s, 
The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE on the 
STEAM ENGINE. 
London: Lon@mMAN, Browy, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


\ HERE ARE WE DRIFTING? or, A 
Plain  ~ stion for the British People on the W: 4 
with Russia. By Sir ARTHUR HALLAM ELTON, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co., ns ie 
Bristol: J. Cu11cort, Clare-street, 









WORKS 


PUBLISHED * 


By JOHN CHAPMAN, ; 
London: 8, King William-street, tat, 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of ¢ 


TIANITY. By R. W. MACKA 
Progress of the Intellect,” So. Laney Author ot a 


THE BOOK of JOB. By J. A. ; 
fro A. ‘the Westin of Exeter Roving eRe, Oxtord. 
few e Wes Ange er Review. New Series, 
THE. "RELIGION of the HE 
Mesmal of Pelt and Duty. By LEIGH HUNT ret \ 


CHRISTIAN eae By ©, ¢. 
BEAN Aa 5A% Iny eg 
IN TEE BCTO aL, “RELIGION. BR R 
W. MACKAY, M.A., Author of “The Rise and 
of Christianity.” Ryo, price 1s, 6d. 
LETTERS on the LAWS of 
NATURE and DEVELOI MENT. By H.G. ATkry. 
GON ond HARRIET MARTINEAU. ua tm od 
QUINQUENERGIA ; or, Proposals 
= Practical Theology. "By HENR’ 


A “DEFENCE of RELIGION. . 
HENRY W. CROSSKEY. 1s. 
POPULAR CHRISTIANITY: its Typ. - 


sition State and probable ' 
FOXTON, A.B., formerly of ‘Development nee 4. 
and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior 
Herefordshire, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
A SYSTEM of MORAL SCIENCE. By 
ee ben P. esti ons bales Anithor of “ Rational Py. 
Sv 


THE ‘PURPOSE of EXISTENCE, Popo. 


larly considered, in relation to ma Nye 5 
and Destiny of the Human Mind. 

_._ Original price, 7s. 6d.; reduced to 8s. 6d 

THE OPINIONS of PROFESSOR DF. 
STRAUSS, as embodied in his Letter to Hirzel 
Pa a ,at Zurich; with an ‘rosa he Raped 

y Professor ORELLI. 8vo, sewed, Is, 

THE. “PRIN CIPLES of NATURE, 
DIVINE REVELATIONS, and a VOIC 
KIND. By and through ANDREW _JNckSON atk 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Original price, 1 ’ 

MONEY and MORALS: A Book for 3 
Times. Containing an attempt toe 
Money Capital, and the probable aoe of the : 

Gold on Commerce, Incomes, aud Public Morals; ; { 
some £ uggestions relative to the Agricultural 

the Condition of Towns, and the National Defences, Bp 
JOHN LALOR. 8vo, cloth, 10s 

LECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of “Phases 
of Faith,” “ History of the Hebrew ¥ 
Post 8vo, ‘cloth. Original price, 7s. 6d. ; 

THE EDUCATIONAL LINSTIT Ox 
of the UNITED STATES: their Character and 
sation. Translated from the Swedish of P. A 
ag i. A., by FREDERICA ROWAN. Post8ro, 


socl AL STATICS; or, the. Cua 
Essential to Human H:z appine ss § ‘Spee the first 
* Paget De ce. By HE RBERT “SPENCER $10, 
clot 

| LOCA SELF. GOVERNMENT and CEY- 
TRALISAT ION : the CXaracteristi¢s of amore ; 

ractical Tendencies as affecting Social 
Political Welfare and Progress : ul ome 
Outlines of the English Constitution. ByJ 
SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, & i; 

F reduced to te 

THE COTTON and COMMERCE d 
DIA, ry ad i i. relat ~ sa the Interests of 

ritain; with Remarks ou Railway Comm 
the Bombay Presidency. “By JOHN CHAPMAN, 
Founder and late Manager of the Great Indian d 
sular Railway Company. svo, cloth. Original 18; 

a reduced to 6s. 

THE SPHERE and DUTIES of os 
VERNMENT. Translated from the German of 
WILHELM VON HUMBOL DI. By JOSEPH 
THARD, Jun. Post 8vo. 

SOCIAL’ ASPECTS. By Jouy ee 
— Author od ” mebe = 2 a ito ts Od. 
8vo, cloth. Original price, 

HISTOIRE DES CRIMES DU Dues 
DECEMBRE. Par VICTOR SCH@LOBER, Mer 
sentant du Peuple Post vo, cloth, 5s. 





THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF WOMAN. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY, in plain 
of the most IMPORTANT LAWS onet 
together with a few Observations & 


REM ARKS ON THE ia tae ON OF 
GIRLS. . MAN. 

THE PUBLIC FUNCTION of WO 
By THEODORE PARKER. 12mo, 6d 

WOMAN AND HER WISHES. 3 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

THE GREAT SIN of GREAT clt 
Being a porn. by request, SS —- in ol 
sorege Guar comer! Rev aoe for July, 1850- 870, Is. 

LONDON; JOHN CHAPMAN, 8, KING WILLA 
STREET, STRAND. 
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